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Wherever the game is played, 
Rawlings basketballs have 
the perfect “‘feel”’ for the ball 
handling so necessary in 
modern basketball. The RSS 
and RLB are perfectly made 
for straighter shooting, accu- 
rate dribbling, surer finger- 
tip handling! 
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There’s More To The Game 
When You Play Refreshed 
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GOOD CLOTHES 


PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN 


We 


i i 


Herrens . 
RESTAURANT peace of mind 
in downtown Atlanta Smart men know that the 
7 extra smartness, extra goodness and 


iia Min eadine anon permanent good taste of truly fine 
clothing is far more important 


Fl N E FOODS than the price. For good clothes give 


you an invaluable feeling of assurance — a 
comforting sense of ease and 
elegance — no matter who you're with 
or where you go. You'll acquire 


SPORTSMEN the pride of ownership as soon as you 


Private Dining Room for | get the habit of shopping in the 
Special Parties friendly atmosphere of our store. 


11 a.m. to’9:30 p.m. daily 
except Sunday \ 
* 


- ee ete The Style Center of The South 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Coaches everywhere recognize and 
depend upon this mark of quality 
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... that’s why year after year so many of America’s 
outstanding basketball teams are equipped with shirts; 
pants and warm-up apparel bearing the famous 
KING Sportswear label. The coaches of these teams 
know that up-to-the-minute design, the most 
advanced functional features, highest possible quality 
materials and skilled workmanship—ALL are 
combined in every item bearing the KING trade-mark. 
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That’s why it pays to specify KING custom-built t 
equipment. Sold by leading sporting goods F 
dealers everywhere. ] 


King Sportswear + 1848 North Wilmot Avenue «+ Chicago, Illinois 
(A Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 
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“Natural Bend” 
football Shoes 
—they're 
“Leg Savers”! 
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HIGH CUT UPPERS — protect and 
support the ankle zone—college 
model shoes have uppers 12 eye- 
lets high—models for high school 
teams have uppers 11 eyelets high. 


Uppers are cut only from 
the best part of the hide 
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"SHANK ea 


SUPPORTS 
THE ARCH 
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PARIS-DUNLAP 
HARDWARE CO. 


Gainesville, Georgia 
—— 
Many of the best lines in 
athletic equipment — 
RAWLINGS 
SPALDING 
RIDDELL 
BROOKS 
CONVERSE 
VOIT 
and many others 
oe 
Call or write... 
DRANE WATSON 


Representative 














You're always at home at ZACHRY ... the brands of merchandise we 
have for you are as familiar to you as your name. There are two floors 
of distinctive clothing, furnishings and hats for the man... and a third 
floor, The University Shop, set apart to outfit the young business and 
college men from head to foot. Shown is a view of the University Shop. 
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87 PEACHTREE STREET 
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CHAMPION OF JACKETS — JACKETS FOR CHAMPIONS 





headquarters when you come 
to Atlanta. It is conveniently 
located—only a few minutes 
walk from Georgia Tech— 
Grant Field and Rose Bowl. 
600 outside rooms,. each 
with bath and circulating 
ice water .. . popula’ 
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prices prevail in dining 
room and coffee shop. 


| Rates From $4.00 
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PV you CAN'T WORK A FAST 
BREAK WITH TIRED FEET... 
THAT'S WHY REAL FOOT 
PROTECTION IS A BASKET— 
BALL FUNDAMENTAL! 4 













HERE’S HOW es, HELPS GIVE 
PLAYERS MORE 
STAYING POWER: 


1. The all important “P-F” rigid 
wedge helps keep the 3 main 
supporting bones of the foot in normal 
position... helps prevent foot strain, 


2. Sponge rubber cushion, 
“dy ye" 
MEANS POSTURE 


FOUNDATION 


*Trade Mark 
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B. F. Goodrich “‘Litenfast”’ 





free! scx isso 
edition, ‘‘Basketball Hints’’ 
booklet by Coach ‘‘Ozzie’’ 
Cowles, University of Michigan 





Hood “Conference” 


1948 (‘Big 9” Champions), Uni- The X-ray shows how “P-F” helps _heels—extra quality army duck loose- 
see of Minnesota 1949- decrease foot and leg muscle strain... lined ventilated uppers—ventilating 
; a eto Wemeree Sere guards against flat feet... helps keep _ eyelets. 

raining rules .. . help for every 3 ' z f ' 
player. Write today! Athletic players in top shape longer! Besides, Get the most out of your team! 
Dept., P. ©. Box 327, Water- |. you get all these “plus” features: | Whether you buy equipment or players 
town 72, Mass. Molded, tan, non-marking, positive- | buy their own shoes, insist on “P-F” 








grip soles—sponge cushion insoles and Basketball Shoes! 


Specify “P-F” Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 
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You can’t put your foot in a better basketball 
shoe than the new Spalding SS. In fact, you 
can’t put ALL TEN FEET of that basketball 
quintet of yours in better shoes than these 
feather-light, super-tough floor-grippers. 

Non-marking, red-molded soles with non- 
slip “S” design let you stop on a dime. Uppers 
are best-grade Army duck, reinforced and 
loose-lined. Spalding-type cushioned sport 
arch and heel provide added comfort during 
long wear. 

You’ll have to go some to equal these shoes 
—and you'll have to go mighty, mighty far to 


wear ’em out! 


SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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The SS-W shown above with white uppers, is 


also available as the SS-B, with black uppers. 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY 
OF TEXAS 











JAMES P. HART, Chancellor 


HE UNIVERSITY OF Texas’ skyscraper, its 27-story 

Main Building, marks the spot where a handful 

of students gathered for the University’s first session 
in the fall of 1883. 

An incomplete west wing of the old Main Building 

served for classrooms of the 221 beginning students. 

Today, 67 years, 50 buildings and more than 50,000 


Campus scene, University of Texas, showing 
Administration Tower in background. 
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Austin, Texas 
2 


graduates later, the University’s main campus alone 
covers more than 200 acres. 

Student study fields now range from petroleum en- 
gineering lab work to correspondence courses in busi- 
ness psychology. Six colleges and six schools with 
more than 50 specialized departments and 25 organ- 
ized research projects now make up the Main Uni- 
versity. 

Ex-students returning to the University of Texas 
at spring Round-Up and fall football games discover 
on each visit new buildings and expansion plans. In 
1950-51 they will meet a new chief administrator, a 
chancellor, James P. Hart, who will head the Univer- 
sity units at Austin, Houston, Dallas, Galveston, El 
Paso, Port Aransas and Fort Davis. 

This vast educational plant with its constantly in- 
creasing study and research facilities grew from the 
Texas Declaration of Independence. The idea of a 
university for Texas is as old as Texas. 

On March 2, 1836, the day that is celebrated by more 
than 125,000 University of Texas ex-students gathering 
all over the world, early Texans injected a new ele- 
ment into history by charging that neglect of public 
education was a legitimate reason for revolution. 

The Republic’s first Constitution declares that the 
Congress has a duty “to provide, as soon as circum- 
stances will permit ...a general system of education.” 

After the San Jacinto victory, the Texas revolution- 
ists lost little time in planning their university. Gen- 
eral Kelsey H. Douglass introduced a bill in the Re- 
public’s Second Congress “‘to incorporate The Univer- 
sity of Texas.” 

In 1838, when steps were taken to locate the capital 
of Texas, provision was made for a University campus 
at the “seat of government,” and in 1839, 220,000 acres 
of land were set aside as a University endowment. 

The University of Texas motto is from an 1839 ad- 
dress of the Texas Republic’s third president, Mira- 
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beau B. Lamar. His name is perpetua- 
ted by the University’s Main Library, 
branch libraries and special collections, 
all of which are known as the Mirabeau 
B. Lamar Library. 

No more was done to begin the Uni- 
versity during the days of the Republic. 
Statehood was followed by the Mexi- 
can War, and not until about 1854 did 
education get attention. 

Progress was again halted by the 
Civil War, although Boards of Admin- 
istration were appointed during the 
years from 1866 to 1873. The Texas 


Constitution of 1876, under which, with 


numerous amendments, Texas is still 
living, repealed former school land pro- 
visions. 

Instead, the 1876 Constitution granted 
the University and its Galveston Medi- 
cal Branch one million acres of West 
Texas land. The endowment was later 
raised to two million acres. The land 
was then worth only a few cents an 
acre and believed useless except for 
grazing. 

The foundation of Texas education’s 
greatest gift was this land grant—a 
gift which, paradoxically, it cannot ful- 
ly use —oil. Discovery of oil on Uni- 
versity-owned West Texas land on Au- 
gust 23, 1923, was a red-letter day in 
University of Texas history. 

About $100,000,000 in cash and securi- 
ties is the present Permanent Univer- 
sity Fund. Only the interest of this 
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fund may be spent and approximately 
one-third of that amount goes to Texas 
A & M College. 

In 1881, 45 years after the Texas 
Declaration of Independence, Governor 
O. M. Roberts kelped pass the act that 
actually established the University of 
Texas. 

The University of Texas was located 
at Austin and the Medical Branch at 
Galveston by popular vote, as called 
for in the Constitution. 

Other important parts of the act pro- 
vided_for appointment of a Board of 
Regents to organize and govern the 
University. Under authority of the 
Regents, the University’s academic and 
law branches were organized, and 
classes began in September, 1883. 

In 1894 the College of Engineering 
opened and further developments and 
expansions followed quickly. Summer 
sessions started in 1898. The College 
of Education opened in 1906. 

The far-flung Extension Division be- 
gan operating in 1909; the Graduate 
School in 1910; the College of Business 
Administration in 1922; the College of 
Fine Arts in 1938; the Library School 
in 1948; and the Graduate School of 
Social Work this year. 

The College of Pharmacy was added 
in 1893 and was moved from Galveston 
to Austin in 1927. The College of Nurs- 
ing was added at Galveston in 1897. 

The Dental School in Houston opened 
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to students in 1943 and the South- 
western Medical School in Dallas be- 
came a University unit in 1949. The 
M. D. Anderson Hospital for Cancer 
Research opened in 1944. 

The state of Texas is the campus for 
the University’s Extension Division. 
Since its founding 40 years ago, the 
Division has spread to 37 statewide ex- 
tension teaching centers and 91 indus- 
trial and business training centers. 

By this sytem of off-campus, on-the- 
job education, all Texans have the op- 
portunity to do University work or 
learn more about their trade. Five 
units carry the University of Texas to 
the people of the state — the Extension 
Teaching Bureau, Package Loan Li- 
brary, Visual Instruction Bureau, the 
Industrial and Business Training Bu- 
reau and the Bureau of Public School 
Service. 

More than 1,000 schools are served 
by the Visual Instruction Bureau; more 
than 8,000 loans are made annually by 
the Package Loan Library to civic or 
ganizations, individuals, libraries, par- 
ent-teacher groups, county agents, 
schools and women’s clubs. 

The Texas Interscholastic League, 
sponsored by the Extension Division, is 
the world’s largest organization of its 
kind. Over 350,000 students participate 
each year. 

Eight petroleum training specialists 

(Continued on page 51) 
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5 igen have claimed it for almost 
a decade, and now the idea is be- 
coming widespread that the University 
of Texas has one of the nation’s best 
intercollegiate athletic programs. 

It wasn’t until the late 40’s that the 
Texas Longhorns got around to com- 
manding lots of national recognition, 
yet the school’s record in a balanced 
program of nine sports is impressive 
far back of the fabulous post-war era. 

Within the past four years, repre- 
sentatives of the Orange and White 
have been in the national spotlight in 
every major sport and in most of the 
minor endeavors. The climax of that 
spectacular span was written by the 
1949 Longhorn baseball team, which 
won the national collegiate champion- 
ship. 

And once Bibb Falk’s baseballers 
broke the ice, they chose to make it an 
annual event. They successfully de- 
fended their national championship last 
June at Omaha, Neb., becoming the first 
school to win the diamond diadem two 
years in a row. 

Texas has not been as consistently 
successful in other sports, yet in the 
past decade only TWO institutions in 
the country compiled a better won-and- 
lost record in intercollegiate football. 
Under the guidance of Dana X. Bible, 
who lifted the Longhorns from the 
depths, and Blair Cherry, Texas, posted 
a record of 78-21-3 for a .779 percentage, 
a mark surpassed only by Notre Dame 
and Michigan. 

The Longhorns’ success in the 40’s 
surpassed that of such football powers 
as Army, Tennessee, Penn State, Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Pennsylvania. 

Four times during that era Texas 
ranked amcng the nation’s top 10 col- 
legiate teams (Associated Press poll): 
4th in 1941, 10th in 1943 and 1945 and 
5th in 1947. The 1942 team was rated 
llth, after which it defeated fifth- 
ranked Georgia Tech in the Cotton 
Bowl. 

Two Longhorn teams of the past, 1941 
and 1946, enjoyed the distinction of 
being labeled the nation’s best at least 
once during the season. Bible’s great 
’41 team did not win the championship 
but it passed up two major bow! bids. 

But the Longhorns went bowling five 
times within the next seven seasons to 
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ATHLETICS AT TEXAS 


By WILBUR EVANS 


Sports News Director 
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D. X. Bible, Athletic Director (left) and Blair Cherry, 
Head Football Coach at the University of Texas. 


compile the nation’s best major bowl 
record during the decade. Bible-coached 
teams defeated Georgia Tech, 14-7, in 
the 1943 Cotton Bowl, tied Randolph 
Field, 7-7, in the 1944 Cotton Bowl and 
trimmed Missouri, 40-27, in the 1946 
Cotton Bowl. 

Cherry kept the fine bowl record in- 
tact at the close of his first season as a 
head coach. His lads trounced Ala- 
bama, 27-7, in the 1948 Sugar Bowl 
game and a year later he guided Texas 
to a startling 41-28 victory over Georgia 
in the Orange Bowl. 

It remained, however, for the 1950 
team —the 58th built at Texas —to 
gain the greatest pre-season build-up 
of all time. The current team has been 
picked among the Top Ten by three 
national magazine forecasters and as 
high as third by one of them. 

The first collegiate football game was 
played by the Longhorns on Nov. 30, 
1893, and they celebrated the occasion 
with an 18-16- victory over a Dallas 
team in Dallas. A team has been fielded 
in every season since, and the Long- 
horns have compiled an all-time won- 
lost-tied record of 350-130-23. 

Since the formation of the Southwest 
Conference in 1915, Texas has won 


six of the 32 championships that have 
been awarded and has the league’s best 
all-time winning percentage (.613). 

Among the former Longhorn greats 
making good in pro football are Bobby 
Layne of Detroit, Malcolm Kutner and 
George Petrovich of the Chicago Car- 
dinals, Pete Layden of the New York 
Yankees, Tom Landry and Randall Clay 
of the N. Y. Giants, Vic Vasicek of the 
Los Angeles Rams and Joel Williams 
of the Baltimore Colts. 

Although Texas dominated the South- 
west scene in baseball, track, tennis 
and golf for years, it wasn’t until Dana 
X. Bible came to the school that the 
Longhorns gained national recognition 
in every field. Besides the football fame 
and the two national baseball titles, 
Texas lists these achievements during 
his 13 years as athletic director: Third 
place in the 1947 NCAA basketball 
playoff and participation in the 1948 
NIT in the Garden .. . third place in 
the 1948 NCAA track and field meet 

. national collegiate doubles titles in 
tennis in 1943 and ’44... a runner-up 
position for the golf team in the 1949 
NCAA meet and successive runner-up 
spots in the NCAA golf individual di- 
vision in 1948 and ’49 . . . eighth place 
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Jack Gray, Basketball Coach. 


in the 1950 NCAA swim meet. 

Just last year Texas won five of the 
nine team titles awarded in the South- 
west Conference. 

The Longhorns’ basketball success 
has been made possible by the brilliant 
coaching and leadership of Jack Gray, 
one of three former Longhorns serving 
as a head coach in a major sport. An 
all-America basketball star and foot- 
ball hero at Texas, Gray has built Tex- 
as into a collegiate basketball tower in 
his ten years at the helm. 

All-America performers developed 
by the genial Gray include Bobby 
Moers, 1940; John Hargis, 1947, and Sla- 
ter Martin, 1949. 


Texas’ 1947 quint compiled the na- 
tion’s best record, 26 victories against 
two defeats, both of which were by a 
single point. That was the year the 
Longhorn footballers suffered only one 
loss; it, too, by the narrow margin of 
one point. The baseball team met a 
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similar fate, bowing out in the Western 
NCAA finals by one run to California, 
the eventual national champion. 


Bibb Falk took up in 1940, where 
William J. “Uncle Billy” Disch left off, 
and the ex-longhorn and major league 
great has continued the winning tra- 
dition in baseball. Uncle Billy had built 
the Longhorns into one of the nation’s 
greatest collegiate baseball powers, if 
not the greatest, during his 28-season 
tenure that started in 1912. 


Other baseball greats besides Falk 
who were developed by Uncle Billy 
include Pinky Higgins, holder of the 
major league consecutive hit record 
and manager of Birmingham for the 
past two years; Tex Hughson, Ernie 
Koy and Jack Conway. Falk has fol- 
lowed through with such noted prod- 
ucts as Grady Hatton, Ransom Jackson, 
Murray Wall and Charley Gorin, the 
latter developing into a hero for At- 
lanta this summer after figuring promi- 
nently in the two NCAA champion- 
ships. 

Winners of 28 undisputed titles and a 
share of another in 35 SWC seasons, 
the Longhorns have an all-time league 
won-and-lost record of 405-85. That’s 
a winning percentage of .827. 


And Texas has a home field winning 
streak of 50 in conference play, a string 
on hallowed Clark Field that extends 
back to April 10, 1943. The Steer suc- 
cess story in baseball extends far be- 
yond the confines of the conference, 
however. Texas has won 90 of its last 
100 collegiate baseball tests. 

The Longhorns likewise have monop- 
olized track and field honors in their 
own section while gaining much ac- 
claim in the big relay carnivals and 
national meets. Currently tutored by 
Clyde Littlefield, who was a football, 
basketball and track star at Texas, the 
Longhorns claim 21 of the 35 champion- 
ships that have been awarded by the 
SWC. 

Famed for his sprinters, Littlefield 
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Clyde Littlefield, Track Coach. 


has produced NCAA individual win- 
ners in about half of the events on the 
program, and his products still hold 
records at the ‘Texas, Kansas, Drake 
and Penn Relays. His list of stars in- 
cludes Jim Reese, Rufus Haggard, 
Chink Wallender, Beefus Bryan, Jack 
Hughes, Garland Adair, John Robert- 
son, Charley Parker, Jerry Robertson 
and Allen Lawler. 

Littlefield, who returned to his alma 
mater in 1921, also served with success 
as coach of the Longhorn footballers, 
winning championships in 1928 and 30. 
And he is co-founder and director of 
the Texas Relays. 

Texas’ baseball domination has been 
closely approached by its tennis teams. 
Tutored by Dr. D. A. Penick since ten- 
nis became an official sport on the cam- 
pus in 1909, the Longhorn netters have 
won two national collegiate singles 
titles, five national doubles crowns, the 

(Continued on page 15) 





Texas Coaches, left to right, Dr. D. A. Penick, tennis; Harvey Penick, golf; Bibb Falk, baseball; and Henry Chapman, swimming. 
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Upsets 


With the 1950 football season only three games old, 
it has already produced its usual number of surprises 
and upsets. It is hard for the old fans to realize that the 
day of absolutism in football is gone. In the old days, 
not too long past, one or two teams in each conference 
would “rule the roost” year after year. In those days, 
there were few good coaches in high schools — and not 
many even in collegiate circles. The high schools today 
have better coaching than the colleges did two decades 
ago. This means a larger crop of players coming up 
from the prep ranks each year. The supply is sufficient 
to enable all the colleges in the conference to field a 
good team—perhaps not a championship team, but one 
that is capable of beating any team in the conference 
on some Saturday when the favorite is a little off form. 


So if your team has been “upset,” don’t start the 
usual rumor of dissension on the squad — that’s the 
easy out for players and fans. Just realize that there 
are several good teams in the field this year, and any 
one of them might beat your team on Saturday. This 
is a healthy situation — accept it and welcome it — 
and let the gamblers find their own cover. 


A Credit to the Game 


We do not follow professional boxing with the same 
interest that we do amateur sports, but a world’s 
championship bout always finds us by the radio. Judg- 
ing by his ringside statement, we think Ezzard Charles 
is a real champion and a worthy successor to Joe Louis. 
It was a disappointment not to be able to find his state- 
ment in the newspapers. Since we could not find the 
statement anywhere in print, we will rely on our 
memory to pass it on to you. When asked for a state- 
ment, Charles said, “I just want to thank God for 
giving me the strength to win this fight. I will try my 
best to keep the title clean and to be a credit to the 
game.” 


To our way of thinking, he expressed two thoughts 
that are fundamental. First, a recognition that all our 
strength, physical and otherwise, comes from a source 
higher than ourselves. Second was a recognition that 
power carries with it an obligation. This is true, not 
only in sports, but in any business or profession. Pro- 
motion to a position of power or influence brings 
responsibility to be a credit to that profession. The 
person who cannot assume this responsibility is un- 
worthy of the office and his tenure will probably be 
short. We thought that was a championship statement 
and deserved a wider play in the press. 
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Very few fans realize what is being said in the 
players’ huddle just before the kick-off. It will per- 
haps be news to 98% of you that in most instances they 
are repeating the Lord’s Prayer. They are not praying 
to win, but are saying in spirit the same thing that was 
said by Ezzard Charles. They give recognition to the 
source of their strength when they say, “for Thine is 
the kingdom, the power and the glory,” and they show 
their sense of responsibility and their desire to be a 
credit to the game when they say, “and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

If Ezzard Charles was sincere when he made his 
statement, the Heavy-weight Boxing title is in good 
hands! 





| FRONT COVER PHOTO 


BILLY COX —Tailback and Captain — All-Southern 
in 1949, he led the Big Four in total offense and ranked 
second in passing and fourth in rushing. A real work- 
horse of the Duke team, he handled the ball on 323 plays 
> from scrimmage. He gained 489 yards rushing in 154 
> times and completed 59 out of 118 passes for 779 yards. 
His punting average was 36.6 yards, but might have been 
higher were it not for two blocked kicks and the fact 
that he was often punting for the coffin corner. He had 
a hand in 14 Duke touchdowns, scoring 10 himself and 
passing for four more. He returned seven kickoffs for 
114 yards. 


Cox set two new Duke records last year. His total 

offense mark of 1,268 yards surpassed Ace Parker’s old 
mark set in 1935, and his passing yardage topped the 
old mark set by Wes McAfee in 1940. In two seasons, 
§ Cox has already surpassed all previous passing records 
> by a Duke player in his entire career. 
Q Last year was Cox’s first season as a regular, and yet 
he was the outstanding offensive weapon in all of Duke’s 
> six victories. His passing contributed heavily to the defeat 
of both Tennessee and Georgia Tech, major opponents 
; on the Blue Devil’s schedule. 

He played the last four games of the season with a 
broken hand in a cast. But in spite of the injury, he did 
his great passing against Georgia Tech and got away for 
two of his most spectacular touchdown runs, including 
a 75 yard gallop on the first play from scrimmage against 
North Carolina. 
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TEXAS ATHLETICS 


(Continued from page 13) 


only three SWC team championships 
awarded, 25 of the 35 SWC doubles 
titles and 22 of the 35 singles awards. 

Dr. Penick, who still directs Texas’ 
tennis fortunes at the age of 81, served 
the conference as president for 12 years, 
longer than any other leader. His roster 
of pupils reads like a who’s who of 
tennis. Wilmer Allison, Berkeley Bell, 
Lewis White, Bruce Barnes, Karl Kam- 
rath and John Hickman are among the 
10,000 who have received lessons in ten- 
nis, sportsmanship and fair play from 
Dr. Penick in his 42 years as coach. 

It has been a similar story in golf 
and swimming on the Forty Acres. With 
Harvey Penick at the golf controls most 
of the time, the Longhorns have won 
19 of 25 SWC team titles, 17 of 25 
individual championships and one na- 
tional collegiate singles title, by Ed 
White in 1935. 

The Longhorns’ highest winning per- 
centage is in swimming. With Tex 
Robertson undefeated during his reign 
as coach, the Texas swimmers won sev- 
enteen undisputed conference titles and 
a share of another in 19 attempts. Rob- 
ertson’s successor is Hank Chapman, 
who was a diving star for the Long- 
horns in the early 40’s. Among his pro- 
teges are Skippy Browning, one-time 
national diving champion, and Eddie 
Gilbert, an Olympic swimmer. 

In cross country Texas has won 18% 
of the 28 championships awarded by the 
conference and five of the ten fencing 
crowns have been worn by the lads in 
Orange and White. 

Add the eight and a half champion- 
ships won in basketball and you find 


Charlie Gorin, UT pitcher for NCAA 
champions in 1949 and 1950 — joined 
the Atlanta Crackers 1950. 
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that Texas has captured 127 of the 223 
team titles that have been awarded by 
the Southwest Conference. Domination 
has been even more emphatic in tennis 
singles and doubles and golf singles. 
The Texas athletic plant includes 
Texas Memorial Stadium that seats 
66,000; nearby Clark Field, the baseball 
park that will accommodate 6,000; 
Gregory Gymnasium, which seats 7,200 
and contains extensive intramural fa- 
cilities as well as the intercollegiate 
athletic offices; Penick Courts, home of 
the tennis squad; an intramural field 
that is the nation’s only such plant 
equipped for night play, with three 
football fields and five softball dia- 
monds completely lighted; a big Fresh- 


man Field for football and baseball, 
and more than 20 tennis courts. 

Coach Cherry numbers on his foot- 
ball faculty: Line Coach Ed Price, 
Backfield Coach Eck Curtis, End Coach 
J. T. King and Assistant Coach Bully 
Gilstrap, who doubles as liaison man 
between the athletic department and its 
supporters. Buddy Jungmichel, star on 
the great °41 football team, is freshman 
football coach, while Marshall Hughes 
is the freshman basketball coach. 

Most of the Longhorn athletes live in 
Hill Hall, a dormitory built by the ath- 
letic department in 1940. Housemother 
is Mrs. J. M. Griffith, who is as much a 
part of the University as the Orange 
and White worn by the athletes. 
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BASIC DEFENSES 


uR defenses here at Georgia Tech 

are fairly constant. We use three 
or four basic defenses—then vary 
these enough to make them stand up. 
I have always felt like a change of pace 
is the most important defensive strat- 
egy you should start with. If we line 
a guard upon an offensive guard we 
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By RAY GRAVES 
Line Coach, Georgia Tech 





RAY GRAVES 


want the offensive man to be well 
aware of the fact that he may angle 
left or right or play straight ahead. 
With these maneuvers, a quick, small, 
guard can play good defensive ball 
against a bigger, tougher opponent. Of 
course, everyone is quick to say we 
can run you off the field with wedge or 
zone blocking. This may be true, but 
very few ball games are won in this 
manner today. We have had teams to 
try to lick us this way, but we have 
felt like we were not beaten in this 
manner. Tulane, last year, probably 
did as good a job beating us in this way 


40 yard pass and another touchdown 
was set up by passes and sweeps. If 
a team can lick you this way they are 
going to beat you anyway, and it proba- 
bly won’t be by as big a score. 

We play an overshift, undershift and 
split defense against any type of of- 
fense. We start with freshmen, teach- 
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off the backfield until he is sure he 
cannot figure in a running play inside 

. . on passes his responsibility is the 
flat and he never leaves this zone. With 
a man in motion, the defensive Tackle 
on the same side should charge the 
outside shoulder of the offensive End 
and he must not be blocked in. As can 
be seen from the diagram, the weak 
side tackle has unusual responsibilities. 
He lines up just inside offensive End, 
but makes a low, quick jab step toward 
the End without looking at him. If the 
End disappears, he steps back inside. 
Then if there is no pressure from 
Tackle, or a trap, the Tackle is re- 
sponsible for following the play deep, 
to look for any delayed reverse. Weak 
defensive End will drop off on passes, 
if the play develops away from him or 
a pass shows quick. On pass defense, 
both line backers are responsible for 
the spots. We concede the quick flat. 
The three deep men play zone defense. 

Now for our change of pace. We will 
shift from a balanced six man line or 
we will angle from a balanced one. 
(Diagram #2.) Another way we vary 
the overshift is the weak side will play 
three different sets in addition to the 
regular set. This can be called by the 
Center or Fullback after the shift, angle 
or regular overshifted defense has been 
called. It affects only the weak side 
linebacker, End and Tackle. (Diagram 


#3.) 











ing them these basic defenses against 
all types of formations. 


THE OVERSHIFT 

The overshift against the T-forma- 
tion, Single Wing and Notre Dame Box 
is shown in Diagram #1. 

On the overshift against all defenses 
we never ask for initial penetration of 
the guards and weak tackle .. . they 
should try to converge on the ball car- 
rier in the same plane. Fighting lateral 
pressure is very important to this type 
of defense. Against the “T” formation, 
we call the overshift left and right, but 
against Box or Single Wing the for- 
mation determines the overshift .. . 
with a man in motion we loosen up 
the defensive End, retreating outward 
and backward. In doing th’s we coach 
the Ends never once to tak:: their eyes 
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BALANCED SIX 


We do exactly the same thing with 
our balanced 6 Man Line or undershift 
against Single Wing or Box. (See Dia- 
gram #4.) 

Against T, you can see we really have 
an 8 Man Line and, playing down and 
distance, we will vary the defense so it 
will be an 8 or 6 Man Line. Against 
Single Wing we are now covering the 
strong quick flat and strong spot. Weak 
End play is the same as the overshift. 
We have a rule which simplifies our 
weakside End play— ... “He come, 
I come, he go, I go.” 

Now, we have a few different ma- 
neuvers to vary the balanced 6 Man 
Line. (Diagram #5.) They are used 
against both T and Single Wing teams. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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BASKETBALL 


By RUSSELL TATE 


Basketball Coach, McCallie School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


etc like any other sport, 
progresses only as the individual 
taking part improves his technique as 
a player. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
depending upon the school and the 
locality, the fans are beginning to guide 
the game and the gate receipts are dic- 
tating to some degree the style and 
manner of ball we must play. 

It is fortunate in the sense that the 
coach and the player have to keep on 
their toes to please, or do a bit of worry- 
ing about the future. Such a condition 
has caused pick-up in game study and 
has caused the increase at the gate as 
well as better work on the floor. 


This same state is unfortunate in that 
it puts pressure on the coach to win at 
all costs and thus often neglect the de- 
velopment of the boy in the true sense 
of the sport. Everyone wants to win, 
and when we cease in this desire, am- 
bition for the game vanishes. However, 
the average high school boy wants and 
needs attention in his development as 
a sports participant.” 

We at McCallie like to classify our 
work under the following heads: one, 
the type of individual; two, coordi- 
nating these types into one team type; 
three, fitting our methods of play to 
better the boy. 

All of this is old psychology to most 
coaches, but we find that it constantly 
becomes new as another crop of young- 
sters comes along. By careful study of 
the boy it is possible to build confidence 
in the boy who has ability, but is suf- 
fering from some type of curable com- 
plex. This boy should have a gradual 
build-up in some phase of the game that 
he can master in order to meet the abili- 
ties of the others. On the other hand, 
you meet the extrovert who needs 
toning down, but not so severely that it 
will break his spirit. A good player 
must have plenty of confidence, but 
not to the point of egotism. He must 
have showmanship, but not show-off- 
manship. We have found that indi- 
vidual talks with the boys at odd times 
build a closer relationship.between the 
coach, player, and team. 

Mr. Spencer, who is a great assistant, 
has been invaluable in his help of ob- 
servation and bringing the boys along. 
We both believe firmly that the coach 
and the player must have a common 
ground on which to walk, yet keep it 








Coach Tate was born in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, attended McCallie School from 
1923 through 1929, during the last four 
years of which he starred on the football, 
basketball, and track teams. He captained 
both the basketball and track teams in his 
senior year and held the school and Mid- 
South prep record in the discus until it 
was broken by another McCallie boy in 
1942. He graduated from McCallie in 
1929, winning the Grayson Medal as the 
best-all-round man in school. After grad- 
uation from McCallie, Tate attended 
Emory and Henry College in Virginia, 
where he was again outstanding in foot- 
ball, basketball and track. After a few 
years in business, Tate joined the McCallie 
staff in 1940 and is Principal of the 
Junior School and Head Coach of varsity 
basketball and track. His McCallie basket- 
ball team won the Mid-South Champion- 
ship in 1950. 





from becoming too intimate. This is a 
responsibility that the coach must ac- 
cept and study carefully. If from this 
brief statement you agree enough or 
disagree enough to think on these 
points, then it has been worthwhile. 
We had a boy a short time ago who 
had played great ball, but suddenly 
he seemed to fold up. The pattern of 
play was not developing nor even start- 
ing correctly. After observing a prac- 
tice session rather closely, we noticed 
that he was not passing to one particu- 
lar player. That night I dropped by his 
room for a little talk. This resulted in 


his statement that the one in question 
was muffing the passes and Bill was 
afraid to pass to him. The seat of our 
trouble was then clarified; there was a 
lack of confidence in the other player. 


We overcame this by talking with each’ 


boy and they in turn talked to each 
other. The outcome was, a wonderful 
working pair of boys. 

In following this method, we never 
failed to meet after each game to talk 
over the mistakes and the strong points 
while they were fresh on our minds. 
These sessions included all the squad 
whether they played or not; each one 
was a part of the team and had a right 
to enter the discussion. 

Here at McCallie, we set up our 
basketball in various groups. Each 
group starting in the seventh grade has 
its own coach and plays its own com- 
petitive schedule. In this manner, we 
can keep them within their age group, 
and as they come along they have 
learned team play and know the man- 
nerisms of the others. This keeps them 
working as they feel that the future 
holds something for them. ~ 

We like to watch our boys for some 
particular trait in which he is good 
and then develop that trait. Last year 
we used to advantage the backhand 
pass simply because we found two boys 
who had perfected it with either hand. 
The other boys got a pick up from it but 
never used it as they had some other 
accomplishment equally efficient. By 
using the various abilities of the boys, 
we find that they are eager to practice 
and quite often come up with the solu- 
tion of the problem that we have wor- 
ried about all night. It is easy to over 
coach. Nothing will take the place of 
interest, and interest is developed by 
using the boys ingenuity guided by 
understanding and patience. 

With the limited time of practice that 
we have, we try to make all our drills 
include every movement under game 
conditions. This takes a little work, 
but it can be done. We had rather pass 
than dribble and work to that end. Each 
day is spent on shooting from particu- 
lar spots in order that every boy will 
feel that he knows that he is a threat, 
and also feels that his fellow player is 
equally good. We have no place for the 
boy who fires anytime from anywhere. 
If we have ample time to get the ball 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE PASSING GAME 


By CHARLIE WALLER 


Football Coach, Decatur (Ga.) High School 


I SHALL discuss the passing game as 
employed at Decatur Boys’ High by 
dividing it into three phases. We have 
had a high degree of success with our 
passing game, not only because we 
have been blessed with outstanding 
passers and receivers, but because 
we've had well designed patterns to 
fit our personnel, adequate protection, 
and a sound ground attack to support 
the aerial game. 


First Phase — Passers and Receivers: 
We are of the belief that a passer can 
be developed from any player who can 
throw a football, provided the player 
and coach put forth the necessary effort. 
I realize this differs from the opinions 
of many coaches. You see throwers who 
can spiral the ball beautifully with per- 
fect form a long distance down the field, 
but who never seem to connect consis- 
tently under game conditions. We define 
a passer as one who has a great desire 
to complete the pass, can pick and hit 
the proper receiver the split second he 
is open with the properly thrown ball. 
By the properly thrown ball we mean 
an arched or a lined pass. When the 
receiver has a one step advantage on 
the defender we want the ball arched 
over defensive man’s head to the re- 
ceiver, making him take it high. When 
the receiver is between the defender 
and the passer we want the ball lined 
at the numbers. A passer must know 
every pass pattern perfectly, concen- 
trating on secondary defensive men’s 
reactions so as to immediately know 
which receiver should be open. He 
must know the speed and ability of 
each receiver. He must develop poise 
so that he will not at all be phased by 
onrushing linemen. Our great All- 
Southern back, Courts Redford, who 
completed over 60% of his tosses in a 
three year period, possessed all the 
above qualities though there were 
many who could throw the bail better 
mechanically. 


Passing technique: 1. The grip, posi- 
tion of ball, and delivery. The exact 
position of the hands on the ball will 
vary with the individual. Care should 
be taken that the passing hand not be 
wrapped too far over the ball. Both 
hands must be kept on the ball as long 
as possible. The ball should be held 
high above the shoulder and released 





Charlie Waller gives passing pointers to his current star, Dave Redford. 


in a downward motion with a wrist 
snap inward. Just as the ball leaves the 
hand the palm is in a downward posi- 
tion. Many throwers will deliver the 
ball with an outward wrist snap, mak- 
ing a sidearm throw, and usually re- 
sulting in an inaccurate pass. 

Position of feet: 2. The feet should 
be close together with the weight shift- 
ing to the rear foot as the ball is raised. 
We think the passer should be on the 
balls of his feet at this time, making a 
quick fake in one direction, then shuf- 
fling forward to release the ball with 
the forward foot in the direction of the 
receiver. 

Receivers: Receivers should have 
loose, flexible hands and wrists. They 
should develop timing so as to take the 
pass in stride. We like for our re- 
ceivers to keep their feet on the ground 
and continue to run for an overthrown 
ball instead of leaping for it. We spend 
a great deal of time teaching receivers 
to veer their direction to get into the 

(Continued on page 23) 


Coach Waller attended Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, where he played varsity football 
and baseball for three years. He was cap- 
tain of the 1941 team, and received the 
award as the best blocker. 


He entered the Navy as Chief Specialist 
in Athletics in May, 1942 and was placed 
on inactive duty as Lt. (j.g). in Novem- 
ber, 1945. He coached and played on 
various Navy teams during that period. 


Following a year’s attendance at the 
University of Georgia, he became Assis- 
tant Football and Head Baseball Coach at 
Decatur High School in 1946. He was 
named Head Football Coach in 1947, His 
1947 “Bulldogs”? were co-champions of 
N.G.1.C., with an 8-1-1 record. His 1948 
eleven was North Georgia champion and 
lost in the play-off for the State Cham- 
pionship by one point. He assisted Shorty 
Doyal with the North All-Stars at the 
Coaching Clinic in 1949, His 1949 team 
was State Class A Champion, with 13 
straight victories. 


In fitting recognition of his achieve- 
ment, Waller was chosen “Coach of the 
Year” for the State of Georgia in 1949 by 
the Atlanta Touchdown Club and also by 
the Georgia Athletic Coaches Association. 
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OFFENSIVE GUARDS IN THE SPLIT-T OFFENSE 


By HARVEY B. KIRKLAND 


Football Coach, Summerville (S. C.) High School 


HE strength of a baseball team is 

usually determined by the ability 
of the men “in the middle.” While this 
assumption may not fit a football team 
as specifically as in the case of a base- 
ball team, certainly the ability of our 
guards in the split-T offense as we run 
it, will determine to a great degree how 
successfully our offense will operate. 

In selecting candidates for the guard 
positions in our offense there are three 
characteristics which we hope to find, 
or at least try to develop: First, we look 
for speed; second, we want good block- 
ers; and third, we want a boy with lots 
of courage. 

As every high school coach has ex- 
perienced, we seldom, if ever, find a 
boy at the beginning of the season 
who possesses the above traits, never- 
theless we strive to develop the maxi- 
mum in each instance. 

When we begin teaching our prospec- 
tive guards their offensive fundamen- 
tals, we begin with their stance and try 
to teach them good form. We like for 
them to assume a comfortable stance 
with either leg slightly back, then come 
down until they are sitting on the 
calves of their legs, the tail is then 
raised and the weight comes slightly 
forward, but not too much, and one 
hand is placed on the ground. We want 
their shoulders a degree or so higher 
than their tails, eyes straight ahead, and 
a “bull” neck. A common fault with 
inexperienced linemen is not knowing 
which hand to place on the ground. We 

teach them that if the right leg is back, 
the right hand must be on the ground, 
the free hand is placed on the opposite 
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Coach Kirkland graduated at Newberry 
College in 1937. His football team was 
runner-up for the South Carolina Class 
“B” championship in 1947 and was unde- 
feated state champions in 1948 and 1949. 
Kirkland is past president of the South 
Carolina Athletic Coaches Association. 





thigh, thumb up, and vice versa for the 
opposite leg. 

After we are satisfied that the boy has 
good form, a certain amount of speed 
and lots of courage we begin working 
on his offensive assignments and drills, 
which he does daily from the beginning 
of the season until the end. 

We teach all our linemen the lunge 
block which we believe assures a faster 
hitting block than any we have tried. 
Each day we line them up, check their 
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stance and have them lunge as far for- 
ward as they can, catch on their all- 
fours and from this position charge out 
five yards and back; we find that this is 
not only a good drill for their form but 
is also an excellent conditioner. 


From here we. take them to the 
charging machine where we work for 
proper form, insisting that when con- 
tact is made the back is straight, 
bull neck, feet wide and well under 
them and toes pointing inward. 


We teach our guards that their first 
duty when an offensive play is run is 
“to protect the quarterback,” and this 
is where we want the first requirement, 
speed, not so much the ability to run 
fast, since they seldom pull out, but 
rather, speed in their block. If the play 
is a hand-off to the right, the right 
guard must lunge at his opponent, driv- 
ing his head past the outside hip of the 
defensive guard, throw his forearm and 
shoulder into his gut and raise, swing- 
ing his tail toward the hole. We feel 
that the offense always has the advan- 
tage inasmuch as we know the snap sig- 
nal and the opponent does not. We 
never line up to get “position” on the 
defensive man; we believe that by a 
signal change or a counter play we can 
strike where he is unprotected. 


As previously mentioned we seldom 
pull our guards, however, we drill on 
this daily in order to exchange blocks 
with a teammate when help is needed 
with his man. Here we instruct our 
guards to reach with the foot that is 
nearest the hole, run as “small” as they 
can, dip the inside shoulder at the hole 
and drive off the inside leg. 


The guards and center must work 
and drill together. They must be aware 
of the tactics of the opponent at all 
times, in order that, by a signal common 
to them and the quarterback, they can 
run a sneak or a play that will keep 
the defensive man honest. 


We believe that courage is the most 
valuable trait the guard possesses, if 
this is instilled in him even though he 
is lacking in other abilities, these can 
be developed. Since the greater part 
of his practice and playing time is con- 
fined to a little space about a vard wide 
where he “rocks and socks,” the coach 
can well appreciate the men who can 
assure him that the quarterback is 
protected. 
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THE PASSING GAME 
(Continued from page 20) 


line of flight of the ball without break- 
ing stride. The thumbs should be in 
for any ball caught near the body chest 
high or above, and thumbs out for a 
pass in advance of the body or below 
the chest. The ball should be looked 
all the way into the hands. The re- 
ceiver should master hooking, faking, 
change of pace, and other techniques 
and movements necessary to break into 
the clear. Evasive methods to prevent 
being held in the line should be mas- 
tered. We give all our ends the same 
ball carrying and broken field drills 
that are given the backs. We want our 
receivers to give our passer infor- 
mation as to exactly what reaction the 
defensive man had to any particular 
pattern. 

Second Phase — Pass Patterns: De- 
catur employs various sets of patterns. 
One set attempts to flood any particu- 
lar zone in different ways. Another set 
is related to all our basic running plays 
in which we try to draw a defensive 
man out of position by a preliminary 
fake to a back. Our routes for each 
position are named. Our quarterback 
has authority to alter any pattern by 
naming a receiver’s route. We try to 
utilize the running pass, quick jump 
passes, and the screen pass. 

Third Phase — Pass Protection: This 
is probably more important than any 
of the other phases as they couldn’t 
operate if this failed to function. A 
good trap offense mixed with the pass- 
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ing game will aid the linemen in the 
performance of both. We like to feel 
we can protect our passer against any 
type of defense. To do this we use sev- 
eral methods. The signal caller will 
indicate the method, but it is automati- 
cally changed if the defense is in a 
seven man line or more, or if line- 
backers are shooting through. Basically, 
we will pull a guard or center on the 
weak side end or slide the tackle out 
on him. But it is flexible, for example. 
an end, a halfback, or the fullback may 
block the end with corresponding ad- 
iustments throughout the line. This 
would depend upon the tvpe of defense 
and the type of pattern being used. This 
really is not as complicated as it seems. 

A fourth phase could be added to 
this discussion of the passing game. 
That would be the development of a 
strong running game, as this would give 
the defense the increased burden of try- 
ing to stop them both and resulting in 
a weakness somewhere in their total 
defense. 

This article is not an attempt by the 
writer to tell anyhone how the passing 
game should be perfected, but is, in 

* short. a few of the things we endeavor 
to do in an effort to mold a pass offense 
at Decatur Boys’ High School. 
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beautiful surroundings 
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serving atlanta since 1934 
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to building upkeep 
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Here, compiled under one cover, is everything you want to 
know about floor treatments, building maintenance, sanitation, 
custodial training. MODERN MAINTENANCE, Hillyard’s 
new catalog, contains a gold mine of practical guidance, latest 
information available, in the field of ceiling to floor 
maintenance. This book was designed to HELP YOU plan a 
low-cost maintenance program—to keep your buildings in 
“better than ever” condition at all times. Destined to become a 
“bible” of the industry ... MODERN MAINTENANCE by 
HILLYARD will prove to be a profitable reference. 


Contains “how-to” guidance on every phase of 
building maintenance, floor treatment, sanitation 


. . how to protect your in- 
vestment in expensive 
floor installations 

...how to treat wood 
floors for traffic safety 

.. how to reline a basket- 
ball court 

..how to seal terrazzo 
and cement against 
water, dirt, traffic wear 


..-how to save 50% on ...how to keep down dust 


cleaning costs .. how to remove paint 
and varnish without 
tedious sanding and 
scraping 

...how to refinish a. gym 
for non-slip, no-glare 
play 


.. how to reduce slipping 
accidents in your 
building 

..how to select proper 
machines, equipment, 
to speed particular jobs 
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MAIL COUPON For your FREE COPY - 
«4 Dear Sirs: Please send me a copy of Hill- ’ 

yard’s new catalog, ‘Modern Maintenance”, , 
} just off the press. I understand there is no 4 
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EVER before in the coaching pro- 
fession has there been a time 
when the coach has been in a better 
position to do good than in our present 
time, with the world situation as it is. 
We are confronted with a world situa- 
tion in which many young men will 
have to face many trying and difficult 
situations. We must fight against com- 
munism from within and without our 
great nation. The teachings of a coach, 
and his leadership, can have far reach- 
ing effects among the young men with 
whom he works in making the world a 
better place in which to live. 

A coach is responsible to his school 
board and school officials and not to the 
general public. 

I can say what follows, because I 
have been fortunate enough to have 
some fine boys and have won my share 
of games in both football and basket- 
ball. What I am saying is not for my 
protection, but because I sincerely be- 
lieve it. 

If a coach lives up to his moral obli- 
gations, is a leader and a good teacher, 
his position should be secure. Any 
school board that fires a coach because 
he lacks key players and does not win 
a championship does not deserve to 
have a coach, because they are not 
doing a good job in educating the pub- 
lic in true sportsmanship, good citizen- 
ship and respect for a man who is try- 
ing to teach their young boys a sound 
philosophy of life based on democratic 
ideals. 

I sincerely hope that all young 
coaches who happen to read this will 
seriously think on these things. 

A coach is not morally obligated to 
produce a winning team. In my esti- 
mation, after having coached in Texas 
high schools for fourteen years, I would 
like to say that a coach: 


1. Should be hired as a teacher, and not 
as a coach. 

2. Should teach and coach according 
to the cardinal principles of educa- 
tion. 

3. Is morally obligated to be (a) a 
leader, (b) a teacher, (c) a good 
citizen. 

4. Should command and not demand 
the respect of his boys, his school 
and his co-workers. 


A coach, to be successful, must first 
of all be a leader. We are working with 
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Coach Wallace is a graduate of TCU, 
where he played halfback in 1931, 1932 
and 1933. Following his graduation in 
1934, he began coaching at Bowie High 
School at El Paso, Texas, where he served 
as head basketball mentor and assistant 
in football in 1934-36. In 1936 he moved 
over to El Paso High School as head coach 
of football and basketball, remaining at 
this post until 1942. He took the same 
position at Greenville, Texas in 1942, and 
then moved on to San Angelo for a three- 
year stand. Since 1948 he has served as 
head football coach at Thomas Jefferson 
High School at San Antonio, Texas. 

In 12 seasons as head football coach, 
he has won 104 games, lost 26 and tied 5. 
He won the State AA Championship in 
1943 and the State City Conference title 
in 1949, 

His basketball record is equally im- 
pressive, with 239 victories, against 38 
losses. He won the State Cage title in 1941 
and was runner-up in 1940. 

Jewell is one of two coaches in Texas 
who has won both the football and basket- 
ball championships. He is a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Texas High 
School Coaches Association. 





young men and it is our duty to set 
them a good example. They are intel- 
ligent and hard to fool. Can you expect 
your players not to smoke if you stand 
before them with a cigarette or a cigar 
in your mouth and try to convince them 
that smoking is not good for them? 
Can you frequent the beer parlor or 
take a nip at home and expect to con- 
vince your boys that drinking is not 
good for them? Don’t kid yourself. You 
can’t fool them, and you should not 
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THE COACH'S MORAL OBLIGATION TO YOUTH 


By JEWELL WALLACE 
Head Coach Football, Thomas Jefferson High School 
San Antonio, Texas 


teach them wrong. The Good Book 

says, “anyone who would cause one of 

these young to stumble would be better 
off with a millstone tied around his 
neck and cast into the sea.” 

A coach must be a good teacher. We 
must teach them good health habits, 
both physically and mentally, so that 
they may become emotionally stable 
and socially well adjusted. We must 
teach them to be honest and trust- 
worthy. We must teach them to be 
friendly, good citizens and to be loyal 
at all times. We must teach them to 
seek knowledge. 

In order to be a good leader, a good 
teacher and a good citizen, a coach 
must possess a sound philosophy of life 
and be able to get across to his boys 
some of the following things. A coach 
should make an honest effort to get 
his boys: 

1. To understand, respect, and follow 

the teachings of Deity. 

2. To recognize the importance of 

health (physically and mentally). 

3. To know and practice true sports- 
manship. 

4. To develop a pleasing personality. 

5. To know the value of personal ap- 

pearance. 

. To develop tolerance and self con- 

trol. 

. To know good manners and to act 

accordingly. 

8. To have respect for and apprecia- 

tion of the rights of others. 

9. To know the qualifications of a 

good citizen and be one. 

10. To develop a sense of loyalty and 
dependability. 

11. To assume responsibility. 

12. To know how to acquire knowledge. 

13. To understand that each individual 
has a definite responsibility of gain- 
ing his own livelihood. 

14. To develop great pride in a job 
well done. 

15. To know right from wrong and to 
create the desire and the will power 
to follow his convictions. 

If a man is a leader and a teacher 
and can get across the above fifteen 
points, that is all he is morally obliga- 
ted to do, and he is worth more than 
he is being paid, whether he wins a 
game or not. 

Many young coaches make the mis- 
take of doing the following things, anf 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Put your players these 


3 points ahead: 


Get Arch-Gard —the basketball shoe 
with built-in 3 point support 


Cushions metatarsal arch to give 

pivot” protection. Helps take the 

strain off the sensitive metatarsal area 

@® in fast stops, in quick pivots, in every 

foot action from first whistle to last. 

Helps distribute body weight correctly 
over the fore part of the foot. 


Cushions longitudinal arch to step 
up stamina. Helps hold the bones of the 
foot in proper alignment, preventing 
undue strain on foot and leg muscles — 
promotes correct muscle tone, keeps 
stamina up and fatigue down for top 
3 player performance all the game long. 
@ 


8 more Basketball Reasons 
for winning with 


BALL-BAND ae . 
CRUEAY 


Cushions heel to protect against 
jump-shock. Absorbs landing and run- 
ning shock — cushioning and assuring 
comfort every jump and step of the game. 









1. Positive Traction Soles 

2. Self-Cleaning Soles 

3. Reinforced Pivot Block 

4. Full-Length Cushion insole 
5. High Grade Duck Uppers 
6. Easy-Fitting and Light 

7. Anchored Eyelets 

8. Ventilating Eyelets 


FREE! 
The coaches’ own Scout- 
ing Note-book. Send 
your name, address, and 
school to the address 
below. 


BALL-BAND 


Look for the Red Ball Trade Mark 











Remember! the best team in footwork is 
Ball-Band Shoes and Ball-Band Athletic 
Socks —- top-quality wool, thoroughly 
absorbent fluff, freely ventilated, extra 
long lasting. 


The Monitor is the model pictured above 
—one of the stars in the complete Ball- 
Band Basketball line for Men, Women, 
and Boys, MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. COMPANY ¢ MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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New System of Determining 


TEAM CHAMPION IN TENNIS 


tap eagrend CONFERENCE tennis took 
a fine step forward with its 1950 
tournament in the opinion of most of 
the coaches, and particularly of the 
players who participated, by employing 
a system of scoring designed to deter- 
mine a true team champion and to 
recognize individual performance in 
every level of the conference’s regular 
competition. 

Since 1939, at tournament time the 
players had been divided into two 
groups—Class A and Class B—accord- 
ing to their ability, by the tournament 
committee. Under this plan the two 
best players of each team competed 
in the Class A Division, while two other 
players competed in the Class B Divi- 
sion. The winner of the Class A Singles 
became official SEC champion, the win- 
ners of the Class A Doubles were offi- 
cial champs too, the winners of the B 
Division were called Class B cham- 
pions, and the team championship 
was determined by the total points 
scored in both divisions by the re- 
spective schools. Points could not be 
scored, however, until the quarterfinals 
were reached. Under this system, the 
school with the two best players could 
win the team championship by a wide 
margin, despite the fact that in a regu- 
lar season dual match, six singles 
matches and three doubles matches 
were usually played, with each match 
scoring one point to determine a team 
victory. 

The tournament committee for the 
1950 tournament, composed of Coaches 
Johnny Hyden (Chairman) of Vander- 
bilt, Emmett Pare’ of Tulane, Harry 
Fogelman of Florida and W. D. Bu- 
chanan of Tennessee, decided to score 
the entire play in the manner of a dual 
match. They set up six divisions of 
equal point value in the singles and 
three divisions of doubles, also equal. 
The competing division for each player 
on a given team was determined simply 
by his position (No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, etc.) 
on the team during the regular season. 
The winner of each division of singles 
play was to be officially named cham- 
pion of that division, with the winner of 
the No. 1 division being official confer- 
ence singles champion. The same pro- 
cedure was to be followed in doubles 
play. A school was to be given one 


By ELMORE HUDGINS 


Sports Publicist, Vanderbilt University 





1950 UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA VARSITY TENNIS TEAM 


Front row (left to right): Leon Wilson, Jim. Windham, Bill Oughterson & Frank 
Skillman. Second row (left to right): Coach Harry Fogleman, Warren D’Allessandro, 
Ted Prior, Dick Jones, Berney Segal, Jack Borling and Student Manager Lewis Berry. 


point for each match won*, whether 
singles or doubles, whether No. 1 or 
No. 6 division, just as in a dual match 
to determine the team championship. 
Tulane’s great Jack Tuero, who had 
won the NCAA 1949 championship, was 
far and away the pre-tourney indi- 
vidual favorite, both from recognition 
of his ability by players and coaches 
and by his championship bearing be- 
fore the gallery. No player really ex- 
pected to defeat Tuero, and the aver- 
age spectator did not want the manner- 
ly champion to be beaten. Under the 
old system the tourney could have been 
a sing-song affair, with handsome Jack 
waltzing to a second championship past 
a listless field of players. But with the 
new system, 45 of the 55 other players 
entered in singles plav stood a fine 
chance of winning a championship also. 
And did they go for it? Sophomore 
Tommy Bartlett of Tennessee made a 
statement that aptly described the play- 
er’s spirit in this enlivened competition. 
Bartlett said, “I know I’m not a fine 
tennis player yet, but I believe I’m the 
best number six man in the confer- 
ence.” And he went on to prove it by 
beating the number six players of three 
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teams which had in previous years de- ; 
feated Tennessee rather handily. Bart- | 
lett turned back Taylor Thiesen of ¢ 
Georgia Tech (6-0, 6-3), Gordon Long 
of Vanderbilt (6-2, 11-9), and Ward 
Wagner of Florida (6-4, 6-2) to win the 
number six SEC championship. 

Of course, Jack Tuero repeated as 
SEC champ in the No. 1 division, with 
straight set victories over Thurston 
Sherman of Mississippi, Jim Kyle of 
Alabama, Steve Potts of Vanderbilt 
and Ted Prior of Florida. Other divi- 
sional champions were Dick Mouledous 
of Tulane (No. 2), Kermit Stengel of 
Vanderbilt (No. 3), Ellery Garver of 
Tulane (No. 4), and Jack Borling of 
Florida (No. 5). 

In doubles play, Tulane’s Tuero and 
Mouledous won the No. 1 Division, 
Florida’s Barney Segal and Leon Wil- 
son won the No. 2 Division and Tennes- 
see’s Bartlett and W. G. Currie won the 
No. 3 Division, thus introducing three 
players more (Segal, Wilson and Cur- 
rie) to championship honors. 

These championship matches were of § 
prime appeal to the spectators because 
of the sustained spirit of every com- 
petitor. Several boys played tennis far | 
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superior to their normal season play, 
particularly Kermit Stengel of Vander- 
bilt and Ellery Carver of Tulane who, 
though unseeded, won their divisional 
championships. 


Because of the scoring system, a keen 
general interest was high throughout. 
The team championship, by far the 
most highly prized honor, was not de- 
termined until the next - to - the - last 
match of the three-day tourney. When 
Florida’s Segal and Wilson defeated 
Tennessee’s John Cullum and Gavin 
Gentry for the No. 2 Division doubles 
championship, they cinched the team 
trophy by extending the “Gators” point 
total to 25. Tennessee, by winning the 
No. 3 doubles, tied Tulane for second 
place at 23 points. 

Regular season play between the con- 
ference teams appeared to point up 
these facts: that Tulane had the out- 
standing single player (Tuero), and 
probably the best doubles team in 
Tuero and Mouledous; that Florida had 
a well-balanced team— possibly the 
conference’s best overall; that Tennes- 
see had players of unusually strong 
games in the lower positions; and that 
Vanderbilt had some fine young play- 
ers, but were generally too inexperi- 
enced to prove more than a darkhorse 
team in top competition. The tourna- 
ment point scores of the various teams 
reiterated these facts with these final 
totals: Florida — 25, Tulane — 23, Ten- 
nessee — 23, and Vanderbilt —13. But 
the reiteration was accomplished by a 
much more exciting method than sim- 
ply totaling the season’s won-lost rec- 
ords and the top thrill of trying for a 
championship was felt by many more 
voys than was ever possible before. 
The eventual result of this type tourna- 
ment is certain to be more and better 
tennis for every school in the .South- 
eastern Conference. 


*Two points in case of having drawn a bye 
just previously. 














LETTERS 
EMBLEMS 


CHENILLE 
FELT 
EMBROIDERED 
SCHOOL CAPS — PENNANTS — 
FLAGS — BANNERS — 
CELLULOID BADGES — 
COSTUMES 


GENERAL SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


94 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
ATLANTA, GA. WA, 5127 
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SPECTATORS ARE CUSTOMERS 


Do you treat them as such? 

















One of many things that can be done to increase revenue and promote attend- 
ance at contests is to provide comfortable seating with the greatest possible 
visibility. 

Our engineering department will advise you, without cost or obligation, on the 
best seating arrangement for any given condition. Phone or wire your rush 
orders at our expense. 


LEAVITT BLEACHER CO. 


(Est. 1895) 
208 Griggs Street URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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—/ YOUR GAME _' ao 


Limit your bag of game to the 
laws set forth by your state gov- 
ernment and cooperate with your 
wild life commission in every way 
to conserve this valuable asset 
- . » you and you alone can pro- 
tect it. 


Procure your Hunting License 
from us...and select your 
sports equipment from the 
South's Largest Sporting 
Goods Dealer. MAIN 7137 
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ERNIE McKENZIE — ALTRUIST 


By JAMES EARL HESTER 


HE little grey-haired fellow with 
the friendly smile looked up from 
a half-taped ankle and let go a pro- 
longated “Hi!” In an instant he was 
gone, for Ernie McKenzie is a busy man. 

Ernie is head trainer and assistant in 
physical education at Wake Forest 
College. Since his arrival at the school 
a little more than two years ago, he 
has become as much a part of the cam- 
pus as tobacco has a part of North 
Carolina. 

One meeting Ernie for the first time 
is immediately impressed. His big “Hi,” 
his unpretentious smile, and his twink- 
ling eyes are friend-making attributes 
which are not often equalled. 

Ernie came to Wake Forest from 
Dartmouth College in the spring of 
1948. At that time he was weighing 
several offers from other schools. The 
walk from the railroad station to the 
gym sold him on Wake Forest. Ernie 
says, “I came to Wake Forest as a com- 
plete stranger, but before I got to the 
gym I didn’t feel like no stranger. 
Everybody I met spoke, although they 
must have known I was a stranger by 
my bag.” 

Today, nearly three years later, Ernie 
is one of the busiest men in the state. 
Although his job as trainer has to do 
only with those students taking part in 
athletics, Ernie is also treating several 
members of the faculty and a limited 
number of people not even connected 
with the school. Anytime between eight 
in the morning and ten at night it is 
not uncommon to see Ernie rushing 
about his little training room as if he 
were the only doctor among ten thou- 
sand wounded soldiers. Despite this, 
there is always the genial smile, the 
hearty “Hi” and the gleaming brown 
eyes. The surprising part about all of 
this “extra” work is that Ernie refuses 
to accept pay for it. He likes to help 
people. The self-satisfaction he gets 
out of seeing people healthy and happy 
are the only rewards he cares about. 

Each person who enters Ernie’s tor- 
ture chamber, for that is what he calls 
his training room, is his guest, and 
whether he be the president of the Bap- 
tist State Convention or a lowly fresh- 
man, he always gets the same warm 
“Hi.” Sometimes when he is not too 
busy, Ernie adds, “How are you doing, 
old fel?” (fellow) to the “Hi.” Once 
a guest enters the torture chamber he 
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is at Ernie’s mercy. Ernie says, “Every 
guest who enters the torture chamber 
offers a challenge to the modalities that 
you have for therapy, plus the wee 
bit of knowledge of anatomy and physi- 
ology which you have to combat the 
aches, pains and what have you, that 
your guests offer.” When asked if he 
can help a particular ailment, Ernie 
always answers, “We'll see, old fel.” 
He then proceeds to analyze the trou- 
ble in the most complicated terms 
possible. Simple terms have no place 
around Ernie. A bruised calf to Ernie 
is a “Contusion of the gastrocnemius.” 
A sore shoulder is likely to be termed 
as “Spasmotic contractions of the infra- 
spinatus.” 

When Ernie is working he is not 
only about the busiest man in Wake 
Forest, but also the happiest. His en- 
thusiasm for helping others, and the 
self-satisfaction he gets from seeing 
people healthy and happy drive him 
at a feverish rate from twelve to fifteen 
hours a day. “How are you doing, old fel 
—JIs that too hot, Jim? — ‘Hi’ — Two 
minutes yet, old fel— We'll try a double 
whammy on that shoulder—So long, Dr. 
White. Have a nice day and give my re- 
gards to the Mrs. — Be back in a min- 
ute, old fel.” 
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The effectiveness of Ernie’s work is 
attested to by various testimonials from 
students, faculty members and other 
guests. Guests suffering from such ail- 
ments as strained muscles, bad knees, 
skin rash and even the effects of-infan- 
tile paralysis have been cured or great- 
ly improved by Ernie’s treatments. His 
whirlpool, radiant heat and infra-red 
lamps, diathermy machine and other 
devices are always ready. 

As might be expected, Ernie is an 
ardent Deacon rooter. He takes par- 
ticular pride in looking after members 
of the various athletic teams which 
represent the school. They are his boys, 
and by helping them, Ernie feels that he 
is doing something worthwhile towards 
increasing the school’s prestige in ath- 
letics. Back in his younger days, Ernie 
boxed professionally for two years. Like 
most athletes, he believes that the fates 
play a large part in the outcome of most 
athletic contests. He has methods for 
overcoming the influence of these fates. 
Last spring, for instance, when the 
baseball team was on its long winning 
streak, Ernie wore the same pants for 
every game. “They were getting sorta 
dirty along towards the end,” confesses 
Ernie. 

The thing that impresses mosf people 
about Ernie is his clear happy outlook 
on life. His sparkling eyes and con- 
tinuous smile reveal an intense yearn- 
ing for life. Ernie feels that he is doing 
something worthwhile, and he is happy 
about it. As Ernie says in quoting an 
old proverb, “Happiness is like jam. 
You can’t spread it without getting 
some on yourself.” A_ sick football 
player is thus likely to be greeted on 
the gloomiest sort of day with, “It’s so 
invigorating outside today.” 

Ernie attributes his vast quantity of 
energy to regularity. “Seven hours of 
sleep, push-ups and pull-ups in the 
morning, a tremendous appetite, and 
from 12 to 15 cups of black coffee a 
day.” Caffeine doesn’t seem to bother 
him, for he has his last four or five 
cups with some of the boys at the Hen- 
house, a local restaurant, just before 
retiring. 

The trip to the post office every day 
is an important event for Ernie. He 
gets several letters daily from friends 
and former guests. Answering this mail 


(Continued on next page) 
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offers something of a problem, but Ernie 
has at least a partial remedy for that, 
too. Since much of his mail comes.from 
Dartmouth College, Ernie writes one 
person and gives him the names of 
several others to whom he is supposed 


to relay Ernie’s “Hi” and explanation. 
The next letter goes to a different per- 
son with the same set of instructions. 

Despite the presence of so many star 
athletes, Ernie has his followers among 
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the youngsters who hang around the 
gym. Several of them want to grow 
up to be like Ernie. They realize, as 
do their parents, that Ernie has a 
mighty good formula for living. 

Although he has received several 
good offers, Ernie doesn’t plan to leave 
Wake Forest. When asked about his 
plans for the future, Ernie quoted an- 
other old proverb: “If you are happy 
doing what you are doing, keep on 
doing it.” 





115 Walton Street, N. W. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
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As Seen by COACH & ATHLETE... 


GAME HIGHLIGHTS 


(Eprtor’s Notre: This feature, which 
you may expect in subsequent issues, 
gives highlights of sporting events of 
the month, as seen by us. No attempt 
is made to give complete coverage, but 
merely the highlights of the events 
where CoacH & ATHLETE happened to be 
at the time.) 





Gece like another tough year for 
the football prognosticators so this 
particular profundity will concern 
games played ONLY. Herewith is a 
collection of illustrated incidents and 
assorted miscellany on Football, 1950. 
September 23 — 


GEORGIA 27, MARYLAND 7% 


Sanford Stadium was the scene of a 
head-on collision between two football 
behemoths. True, Jim Tatum and his 
experienced Terps were favored, but 
you can never count on a pleasant 
afternoon when Wally Butts and his 
big band of Bulldogs play host. 

It was a first class head-knocking af- 
fair, with Maryland looking slightly 
better for the first half. In the second 
half, Maryland wilted and Georgia 
went on to win handily. The question 
is: did Georgia win by superior play 
or did Maryland give the game away 
with critical fumbles? Granting the ele- 
ment of luck, hard tackling is a definite 
influencing factor on fumbling. 





By JOHN S. McKENZIE 
Feature Editor 


The play of the game was Georgia’s 
first touchdown. On fourth down, with 
the ball on Maryland’s 10-yd. line, 
Billy Grant entered the game. The 
Bulldog quarterback faked a hand-off 
to Fullback Fred Bilyeu and faded to 
pass. Bilyeu was trucking along the 
5-yd. line looking over his left shoulder 
for a flat pass. Grant looped the ball 
into the end zone, far to Bilyeu’s right. 
Georgia’s sophomore fullback must 
have been the only man in Sanford 
Stadium who felt he had a chance for 
a completion. Whirling to his right, 
he made a diving finger-tip catch and 
finished the maneuver with a side- 
somersault roll. This play helped jell 
the Georgia offense and inspired the 
team to fight for victory. 

Stars: Bilyeu, Cook and Mixon for 
Georgia; Scarbath, Modzelewski and 
Wingate for Maryland. 


September 30 — 
SOUTH CAROLINA 17, GA. TECH 0 


Georgia Tech and South Carolina 
were billed as almost identical teams 
. . . good running attacks with little or 
no passing. The game was pretty much 
as advertised. From a spectator’s view- 
point it was dull. From a technical 
viewpoint it was replete with misplays. 











One example of the loose play was 
a South Carolina series of downs that 
ended a deep drive. First came a 15-yd. 
penalty; then a 7-yd. loss on a sweep, 
followed by a 19-yd. loss on a pass play. 
Fearing a trend, South Carolina lined 
up to punt on third down. As a final 
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crushing blow, the snap from center 
was a blooper — sailing high over the 
kicker’s head. Result: Tech gained 68 
yards on a South Carolina “offensive” 
thrust. 

Stars: Wadiak of South Carolina 
stood out head and shoulders above 
the other 21 men on the field. 


October 7 — 
NORTH CAROLINA 0, GEORGIA 0 


North Carolina, after nearly catch- 
ing up with Notre Dame, met a Geor- 
gia team that had defeated a strong 
Maryland aggregation then suffered a 
bewildering tie to little St. Mary’s 
eleven. 

The game featured defensive play 
almost entirely. Both teams missed a 
few scoring opportunities, however. 











One such opportunity came to the Tar- 
heels shortly before half time. On their 
own five-yard line, North Carolina 
elected a climax pass. Weiss caught 
the Georgia safety flat-footed and got 
well behind him. The pass from Hayes 
was on the button at the 50. Weiss then 
went into his juggling act along the far 
sideline. For fifteen yards he fought 
the ball with everything he had and 
then dropped his troublesome cargo 
over the sideline, out of bounds. His 
free-fingering exhibition earned him a 
completion by the officials’ standards — 
despite a dissenting vote by Georgia’s 
Wally Butts. Had Weiss maintained 
possession, he would have had a touch- 
down in his pocket. 

Stars: Hayes, Bunting and Holdash 
for North Carolina; Mixon, Merola and 
DeCarlo for Georgia. 
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BASIC DEFENSES 


(Continued from page 17) 

We also shift from overshift to bal- 
anced, or fake shift to overshift. By this 
I mean we will, as a team, fake one 
step toward an overshift and move back 
to position, but always, we are ready 
for the play to start. With all our shift- 
ing and angling we stress the readiness 
for the play to start at all times. 

SPLIT DEFENSE 

The third basic defense is a split de- 
fense. We started out using this only 
against the “T” but we have had equal 
success with it against Single Wing 
teams. We see this defense used against 
us a lot and it is a tough defense to 
whip. (Diagram #6.) 

As you can see, you have the option 
of running one or both linebackers 
through. We usually prefer to run the 
weak or shortside linebacker through, 
and have the strongside linebacker stop, 
as if to fire, and hold his position till 
he sees the play develop. If a pass 
shows, he drops out and covers the 
strong spot. The secret of this defense 
is that the Guards and Tackles cannot 
be cut off. They must retreat, if neces- 
sary, to get to their position. As simple 
as this defense looks, I can assure you 
it is basically sound and easy to put in. 

To conceal this, we can shift or angle 
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to the overshift or fake overshift: Other 
variations are shown in Diagram #7. 

To summarize, I would like to say 
that we try to do everything possible 
in the way of angle, shift, etc., but we 
never play a defense which we don’t 
think is basically sound. You know 
there is a weakness in every defense, 
but some defenses gamble too much on 
anticipating the offensive team’s play 
and in doing this, leave a glaring weak- 
ness which would hurt you badly if 
hit at this weakness. Our defenses have 
weaknesses but, as a rule, the oppo- 
sition creates this weakness. 


A few cardinal principles in which we 
believe: 


1. Know Defenses. We cannot stand 
any defensive mistakes. We feel that 
if we get beat on defensive mistakes, 
we are doing a poor coaching job. 


2. Conceal Defenses at all times as long 
as possible. 

3. Every man must play his position 
first — then react to the play. Every 
defense is coordinated and must be 
played accordingly. 

4. Everyone should know the down and 
distance at all times. 

5. Follow the ball and gang tackle. This 
is the most demoralizing thing in 
football. 





COACHES AGREE THAT- 


@ O'Shea custom-built uniforms, jerseys and warm-ups have what it 


takes to stand the gruelling fast pace of modern basketball. 


Players like the trim fit and free-and-easy comfort of O’Shea 


athletic wear. They know they always get the finest in 


quality, style and workmanship. You'll get the same 


enthusiastic approval from your players when you... 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


(A Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 


1860 North Wilmot Avenue . 
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From Kilgore College - - 


THE RANGER BAND 


HE Best in the Southwest! Ask a 

guy out in Pasadena, or look up a 
fellow from New Orleans. He’ll tell 
you, “That’s the Kilgore College Ranger 
Band.” 

Established by Major Howell L. 
Walker in 1937, three years after the 
founding of the college, the Ranger 
Band has become famous through ap- 
pearances on gridirons, in parades and 
on concert stages. The original mem- 
bership was sixty, graduates from high 
schools in the East Texas Oil Field 
area. Today’s talent is still drawn from 
that source. 

The one really responsible for the 
band’s growth in popularity is the “Ma- 
jor,” a veteran of show bands, munici- 
pal bands and army bands. This varied 
background, coupled with instruction 
from such world-famous teachers as 
E. L. Church, Tony Cruz and Carl 
Venth, has enabled him to produce 
bands proficient in “sweet, swing, and 
symphonic.” 

But a band director is not all music, 
and H. L. Walker, by supplying friend- 
ship and human understanding mixed 
with a large amount of kindly humor 
has made the Ranger Band a tradition, 
rather than an organization. 





Major Howell L. Walker, Director 


By ROBERT C. JONES 
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RANGER BAND MAJORETTES — 
Left to right: Mary Lou Davis, Berta Graham, Billy Jean Jones, and Juanita Dowling. 


When the band first appeared the 
members were clad in blue-gray mili- 
tary style uniforms. At that time it 
was the only “color” organization of 
the college, and marching at its head 
were a flashy drum major and svelte 
majorettes. 1939, however, marked the 
birth of the band’s sister organization, 
the Rangerettes, under the direction of 
Miss Gussie Nell Davis. Composed of 
a line of forty-eight girls in uniforms 
of colorful red blouses, brief blue skirts 
accented with white belts, gauntlets, 
boots and hats, the drill squad added 
extra glamour to Kilgore College per- 
formances. 

Now the two groups are more than 
college organizations; they “belong” to 
all East Texas, and are frequently 
called into service for parades, con- 
certs, and other public appearances. 

With the addition of colorful and 
comely figures that delight the eye to 
tuneful music that delights the ear, the 
band and the Rangerettes began to re- 
ceive numerous invitations to appear 
on programs away from Kilgore and off 


their first medium of entertainment — 
gridiron performances. 

Paving the way for a succession of 
similar journeys was a trip to New Or- 
leans in 1941 to represent East Texas 
at the Lions International Convention. 
During World War II, War Bond Shows 
and performances at near-by camps 
and hospitals comprised a greater part 
of the two groups’ appearances. 

Then, in 1946, the Kilgore College 
Ranger Football team received the bid 
to the first Little Rose Bowl game in 
Pasadena. Performing at the half-time 
were the Ranger Band and Rangerettes 
with a show that unleashed a flow of 
praiseful adjectives from the West 
Coast newspapers. The appearance in 
Pasadena proved to be a spearhead for 
a series of invitations to furnish half- 
time color at future bowl games. 

It was in 1946, also, that the band 
first donned the snappy western uni- 
forms and the present title which now 
trademarks Ranger Band appearances. 
The uniforms are typical Texas style 
red and yellow western shirts and tan 
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LEX JAMES, Drum Major 


frontier pants complemented by ten 
gallon hats and cowboy boots. 

The famed “Twin Drum Majors,” 
Mary Lou Davis and Doris Turner, 
made an appearance in 1948 at the 
head of the band. Formerly of Overton, 
Texas, the duo added immeasurably to 
the Ranger marching band’s appear- 
ance. 1948—or rather *49— was the 
year that the Ranger Band was the 
official Oregon University representive 
when Oregon and Southern Methodist 
University played in the Cotton Bowl 
of Dallas on New Year’s day. 

And in 1948 the two organizations, 
band and drill squad, made their second 
appearance in the Texas Rose Bowl 
at Tyler Texas, as well as the nationally 
famous Tyler Rose Festival, in which 
they participate annually. 

Fronting the band for the school year 
of 1949-50 were drum major and four 
majorettes. The man with the whistle, 
Lex James of Terrell, leads the band 
in military style while the pretty misses 
rest of the spectators’ eyes. 

Terrell, Texas’, first annual Vetch 
Festival, two welfare programs in Dal- 





Kilgore College Ranger Band 
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las, and furnishment of half-time en- 
tertainment for Houston’s Rice Univer- 
sity inter-squad game —sponsored by 
the Shriners for the Crippled Children’s 
Fund — were only a few of the appear- 
ances in the spring of 1949. 

The fall of ’49 built up toward a cli- 
max as the band and Rangerettes jour- 
neyed to Houston as guests of Glenn 
McCarthy, where selected groups of the 
two organizations put on a floor show 
in the Emerald Room of the Shamrock 
Hotel. That was December 17. On Jan- 
uary 2, 1950, the climax arrived when 
the two groups opened half-time enter- 
tainment at the New Orleans Sugar 
Bowl. 

“Easily the apple of the crowd’s eye,” 
and “They stole the show,” were only a 
few of the compliments paid them by a 
usually hard-bitten and sparse-worded 
Press. 

Since the trip to the Crescent City 
an appearance at Texas A & M College 
on the “Aggie Sports Day;” a perform- 
ance prior to the opening game of the 
Texas League baseball season in the 
Dallas Cotton Bowl; participation in 
the gay “Holiday in Dixie” festival of 
Shreveport, La.; and the national con- 
vention of Physical Education Teachers 
of America held. in Dallas have occu- 
pied the flashy Kilgore College Corps. 

Band students derive many benefits 
from membership. The administration 
gives scholarships, as well as four hours 
academic credit toward graduation 
from Kilgore College. Two year mem- 
bers are awarded a “letter” jacket. But, 
by far, the greatest amount of benefit 
stems from the honor of membership 
in an East Texas tradition—a _ tradi- 
tion built up through hard work and 
endless striving toward perfection; a 
tradition of fine music and showman- 
ship. 

And, as long as there are men like 
Major H. L. Walker, and women like 
Miss Gussie Nell Davis, that tradition 
will continue to flourish. 

And Kilgore College will continue to 
have “the Best in the Southwest.” 
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CAROLYN GREEN — SWIMMER 


HEN Carolyn Green, Fort Lauder- 

dale, Fla., High School sophomore 
in only her second year of competitive 
swimming, splashed her way to the na- 
tional 800-meter senior women’s free 
style championship, it marked the cli- 
max of an amazing year for the young 
Florida mermaid. 

Miss Green turned in a marathon feat 
in the national championship held in 
North Carolina when she placed third 
in the 100-meter free style, second in 
both the 400 and 1500-meter free style, 
and then nosed out Hawaiian ace, Thel- 
ma Kalama, by one-tenth of a second to 
gain the 800-meter free style crown. 
Her one first, two seconds, and one 
third enabled her to mass an 11-point 
total and to rank her first among the 
point earners in the swimming division. 





< 
CO-ED 
OF THE MONTH 


JACKIE WALKER 
University of Mississippi 


Our co-ed for this month is Jackie 
Walker, a sophomore at the University of 
Mississippi. Her home town is Pascagoula, 
Mississippi. She attended Pascagoula High 
School, where she was a cheerleader for 
four years, member of Beta Club, Home- 
coming Queen and Memorial Ball Queen 
in 1947, and lettered in basketball for 
four years. 


At Ole Miss. she participates in all 
intramural sports, including basketball, 
volley ball, archery, badminton and soft- 
ball. She is generally interested in sports, 
particularly water skiing, sailing and 
swimming, and her principal hobbies are 
dramatics and dancing. She was cast as 
Alexandra in “Little Foxes,”’. which was 
presented by the University Players. 


She was elected OLE MISS FAVORITE, 
and MISS UNIVERSITY for 1950. 


We are proud to present her as our 
Co-ed of the Month. 


By MIKE DAVIS 


She also anchored the Fort Lauderdale 
800-meter free style relay team which 
placed a good fourth in that event. 


Miss Green’s success in the national 
meet was no surprise to those who 
knew of the record she had compiled in 


CAROLYN GREEN (Photo courtesy Fort Lauderdale Publicity Bureau) 
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CAROLYN GREEN 


(Continued from page 35) 


one short year while swimming for the | 


Fort Lauderdale Swimming Association 
and on the high school tank squad. In 
a little less than 12 months she won 28 
medals and two trophies while setting 
three AAU Florida state records, two 
high school records, four southeastern 
AAU records, and four Southern Peach 
records. 


While Miss Green has given most of 
her time and attention to the develop- 
ment of her free style stroke, she has 
proved to be a versatile performer, ex- 
celling in both the breast and back 
strokes and usually competes in the 
individual medley race where a com- 
bination of the free style, breast, and 
back strokes are used. 


The champion swimmer moved to 
Fort Lauderdale during the summer of 
1949 from New Jersey where she had 
been very active in all women’s activi- 
ties, but with no particular emphasis 
being placed on swimming. When she 
tried out for the Fort Lauderdale High 
School swimming team, she was faced 
with the difficult task of earning a berth 
on a team that had not lost a state 


(Continued on page 50) 





WALLACE BUTTS 


Wally Butts, the “bowl master” is in his 
twelfth year as Head Football Coach at 
the University of Georgia. This 45-year- 
old Georgia Cracker, from Milledgeville, 
has a record of six bowl games and three 
conference championship teams within an 
eight-year period. While hard blocking 
and tackling, superb physical condition 
and the will to win are Butts’ trademarks, 
Georgia teams hold their share of the con- 
ference passing records. 


Butts was an all-around athlete at Geor- 
gia Military College and at Mercer Univer- 
sity, where he was coached by Bernie 
Moore, now SEC Commissioner. Wally has 
produced championship teams at all four 
institutions where he has coached: Madi- 
son A. and M., Georgia Military College, 
Male High School and the University of 
Georgia. 


He was named SEC Coach-of-the-Year 
and awarded the Nashville Banner Trophy 
in 1942 and 1946, He was awarded the 
Robert B. Smith Memorial Trophy as the 
outstanding college coach in the nation 
in 1946 when his Charlie Trippi-led Bull- 
dogs were the only unbeaten and untied 
major college team. On four occasions he 
has been a member of the college All- 
Stars’ staff: 1943-46-47-48. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


CAMELLIA GARDEN 


1851 Peachtree Rd., N. W. 


DELICIOUS CHINESE-AMERICAN DISHES 
FOR DISCRIMINATING CLIENTELE 


corr 


Caters to Private Parties 








and 


Rhodes Restaurant 


Peachtree at Rhodes Center 


FAMILY STYLE FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


“A MEAL AT RHODES IS LIKE A GOOD MEAL 
AT HOME” 
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See your dealer — or write 
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See your 
Sporting 
Goods 
Dealer 










A revolutionary 
new formula, QUIT 
breaks down sur- 
face tension between your skin and ad- 
hesive tape. Leaves your skin clean and 
protected ... contains a mild antiseptic 





.+.no skin-cracking solvents. Use tape 
for protection—QUIT for comfort. 


-Need QUIT Now?--—-——-—-- 


POSITIVE PROTECTION FOR AND 
| AGAINST "INJURY" WITH AIR 





PATRON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

Dept. 720, 8506 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

No stamps. Add 5¢ for Canada; add 
10¢ foreign. No CODs. 


Enclosed find $. 








for. 
at 50¢ each. Please ship postpaid to: 
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TEXANS VISIT IN GEORGIA 


This writer realized a good intention of several years’ 
duration when he tagged along with Pres. Grady Hester of 
the Texas coaches association to visit the GACA’s fine coach- 
ing school in Atlanta in August. 

Hester was also accompanied by his track coach, Martin 
Stuart. His obvious reason for taking Stuart was to have a 
single man along in order to take care of any ladies that 
Hester and this writer might attract. However, as it turned 
out, if Stuart had depended on that for his entertainment on 
the trip, it would have been a boresome one for him. Sur- 
prisingly enough he made a good account of himself — so he 
tells us. 

Except for a mishap to the writer as he was leaving the all- 
star football game, the trip was a beaut and the time well 
spent. We stepped on a rotten board covering a manhole as 
we were leaving the football field, and hung a leg on a big 
nail on the way down. An hour and twelve neat darning 
stitches later we were in one piece again. However, the 
injury necessitated our flying back, leaving Hester alone 
from Mobile, Alabama on in, since Stuart dropped off there 
to drive his parents back to Texas. At this writing (Sept. 19) 
we are still dressing the wound. If the Georgia coaches 
hadn’t been overly hospitable to our party we would say that 
they were pretty rough on their visitors. 


SOME COMPARISONS OF THE TWO SCHOOLS 

It is well for one to visit and interchange ideas — other- 
wise an inbreeding results — and that is not good. Without 
commenting on which is the better we would like to point 
out the main differences that we observed in attending the 
Texas schools since 1933 and the Georgia school once. Since 
both Georgia and Texas coaches will read this, each may 
want to borrow an item or two from the other; but more than 
likely on most items the Georgians will want to keep on 
doing it as they are, and the Texans will reciprocate. Any- 
way, this is the way we saw it. 

Size and Scope 

The outstanding difference was in the relative size and 
scope of the two schools. We had just left a school attended 
by over 1500 coaches that crowded every nook and corner 
of the Texas capitol. The Atlanta enrollment was about 300. 
However Texas is a much larger state, has many more high 
schools playing all sports. Even at that the percentage fac- 
tor would probably still favor Texas; but that can doubt- 
less be traced to the comparative age of the two associations. 

The Georgians take their school a bit more leisurely, start- 
ing at nine with a long lunch hour and quitting by five. 
Texas sponsors a four ring circus that makes something 
available from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. A Texas coach who took 
in everything available would need a week’s rest after the 
school to rest up for a football season. 

Split Schedule Instructors 

The Georgians operate on a split five-and-a-half-day 
schedule while Texas carries all sports (including baseball) 
every day for five days. This makes it possible for Georgia 
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Round-up 


By STAN LAMBERT 
Southwest Representative 


basketball coaches to attend two days and go home — then 
football takes over. 

The Peaches are also easier on their instructors, letting 
them come in for the two or three days of their lectures and 
then leave. Their instructors do less than half the work that 
Texas instructors put in. Georgians employ two of their 
own members (each with an assistant) to coach the all-star 
teams, thus releasing the “name” instructors from that re- 
sponsibility. These all-star caaches also have almost as much 
time on the lecture platform as the “name” coaches. 

Professional Attitude — Financial Structure 

There was also a noticeable difference in the professional 
attitudes of the two groups. This, in our opinion, can be 
traced to two other factors already mentioned: the size of 
the school, and the age of the respective associations. Of 
course with a smaller number comes closeness and intimacy 
that a large group can’t get. Most of the coaches in attend- 
ance in Georgia probably knew at least half of the others 
by name; in Texas if a coach knows one of every 10 or 15, 
he really knows his way around. As a result the Georgia 
Association has a more fraternal and social atmosphere 
while Texas is almost coldly professional. 

This same difference in philosophy is noticeable in the 
financial structure of the two organizations. The Georgians 
depend on the gate receipts of their all-star football game 
for most of their income, not even charging the Association 
members tuition for the school. They throw a “whing dilly” 
of a party at the association’s expense — again turning a 
large share of their income back to the members themselves. 
Texas, on the other hand, has chosen to turn its money back 
into the profession, and also to build up a financial reserve, 
that is invested in bonds, for that inevitable “rainy day.” 


The All-Star Football Games 


There was also a very noticeable difference between the 
all-star football games at the two schools. The first is that 
Georgia has much larger crowds and much more color. 
Again, Texas is almost coldly professional and Georgia puts 
on one for the crowd with plenty of halftime color. Georgia’s 
compactness, as compared to Texas’ over 267,000 square 
miles, may have something to do with this. Anyway the 
Georgians make a definite appeal to the crowds with the 
traditional color associated in the minds of the public with 
high school football — and Texas doesn’t. 


Permanent Site vs. the Roving Site 

The Georgia school is always held in Atlanta, while Texas 
moves its school over the state. ‘There are some favorable 
points to both. Here again comparable size is a factor. The 
Texas system, whereby the various cities bid for the school, 
has the advantage of having the host city’s Chamber of 
Commerce really hustling to help out, thus saving hundreds 
of dollars each year, and getting assistance that would be 
impossible,.to get under the permanent setup system. We 
also noticed a great difference in the publicity the two 
schools get in the local papers. Atlanta more or Icss takes 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The sporting public isn’t aware of it, but there are some 
very neat off-tackle thrusts and end-around plays being 
reeled off behind-the-scenes as the 17-member Southern 
Conference juggles the idea of selecting a commissioner to 
boss the far-flung organization. Politics have entered into 
the picture, and everybody has a candidate for the $12,000 
a year position. 


The matter comes up for re-consideration at the annual 
meeting at Charlotte the first week-end in December. 


The smart boys claim the conference will be unable to 
agree on any one man for the job. This was the case when 
the moguls called a special meeting at Lynchburg last Feb- 
ruary. They adjourned when no candidate could muster the 
required three-fourths majority among the conference mem- 
bership. 


All the larger schools with the exception of North Caro- 
line U., which is understandable, favor giving the post to 
Duke’s Wallace Wade. But the smaller schools can’t see the 
expense involved in setting up the office, so they have voted 
against Wade because it would postpone the commissioner- 
ship idea. 


The conference agreed upon an annual budget of $30,000 
for the commissioner’s office, but this figure includes the 
cost of operating the booking offices for football and basket- 
ball officials as well as the salary of the commissioner. 


If these smaller schools continue to prolong the estab- 
lishment of the office, there’s some talk of some of the larger 
schools pulling out and forming a new conference, a la 
Southeastern style. 


In the proposed setup, the new loop might consist of 
Clemson, Duke, Maryland, North Carolina, William and 
Mary, Wake Forest, N. C. State, Virginia, South Carolina and 
possibly George Washington. 


All except Virginia are present members of the Southern 
Conference. It’s no secret the Cavaliers are anxious to line 
up with some conference, and they’d be tickled pink to enter 
such a loop. 


While it might be emphasized that this is pure speculation, 
athletic officials at some of the above listed 10 schools have 
expressed a desire to pull out and form a smaller conference. 


They point out that the present membership is too large 
and unwieldy. It now covers five states and the District of 
Columbia... However, many of the smaller schools never 
think of scheduling athletic contests with each other because 
of the distances involved. 


In fact, they seldom send representatives to compete in the 
conference tournaments held for minor sports. 


For financial reasons, of course, and that’s the excuse 
these same so-called lesser-lights give when they hear the 
commissioner idea mentioned. 


“The $30,000 budget set up for the conference is more than 
some of the schools take in at the gate during an entire sea- 
son for all sports,” said one sideliner. 
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with JACK HORNER 


Special Staff Correspondent 


“Tf they’re that poor what are they doing in the confer- 
ence?” asked a listener. “They shouldn’t be telling the rest 
of us what we can do.” 

“T’m in favor of pulling out and forming a new conference 
of about 10 members,” one athletic chieftain told this scribe. 

There may be some fireworks popping when the confer- 
ence bigwigs gather at Charlotte for their annual December 
huddle. 

Rex Enright, South Carolina athletic director who has 
been mentioned for the post of commissioner, says the delay 
is the work of politicians. He highly recommends Wallace 
Wade for the position. 

“There’s only one man for the job,” he informed this wri- 
ter, “and he’s Wallace Wade of Duke.” 

“IT can’t understand all this quibbling when we have a 
man in our own conference with the experience of Wallace 
Wade. He’d give our conference prestige and he’d do a 
marvelous job. 

“Any other conference in the country would have grabbed 
him long before now. Politics have stalled the setting up of 
the office,” Coach Enright said, “but I’m hopeful we will be 
able to agree at the annual meeting. I also hope Wallace 
Wade will be given the commissionership.” 

Sideline sidelights: Most basketball teams ’round the con- 
ference already have several weeks of practice under their 
belts. . . . Coach Everett Case at N. C. State lost no time 
launching the hardwoods season. . . . While the Wolfpack 
footballers were playing Maryland at College Park on Oct. 
21, the Casemen opened their basketball schedule in an 
exhibition game with the Indianapolis Olympians, who are 
training in N. C. State’s 12,000-seating capacity Coliseum. .. . 

Duke lost its purchasing agent for athletics when Robert 


_ (Barney) Barnhardt died of a heart attack, Sept. 20, three 


days before the Blue Devils opened the gridiron campaign 
against South Carolina. . . . One of Wallace Wade’s first 
moves upon his arrival on the campus from Alabama in 1931 
was to put Barnhardt in charge of all athletic equipment. . . . 
Barnhardt devised the widely-used “Duke Crotch” and 
among his inventions was the construction of a machine to 
clean football shoes. . 

It didn’t surprise North Carolina when Virginia Military 
Institute’s Keydets upset William and Mary in the first game 
of the football season. . . . Coach Tom Nugent’s Keydets 
outscored the Tarheels, four touchdowns to one, in a pre- 
season scrimmage. . . . The William and Mary loss was the 
first defeat it had suffered against a home-state (Virginia) 
rival since Coach Rube McCray went to Williamsburg in 
vhs eae 

Duke, which employs the punt to greater advantage than 
most teams, all but took the foot out of football in its season 
opener with South Carolina. . . . The Blue Devils won by 
14-0 but they kicked only once during the entire game. . . 
Tailback Billy Cox booted a 50-yarder on fourth down in 
the last quarter... . Coach Wade never remembers a team 
of his going through a full game without kicking more than 
once. ... 
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Ray Krouse and Jake Rowden 

(Co-captains), University of Maryland 
‘ Krouse is 6’3”, 248 pounds and hails 
from Washington D. C., where he was 
all-everything in high school .. . last 
year was named first team Southern 
Conference and second team Asso- 
ciated Press, All-America, plus num- 
erous other mentions . . . for two years 
in a row he has been named on the 
All Time All Star Gator Bowl team 
. . . he was married this past summer. 


Jake Rowden, center, 6’2”, 198 pounds 
. .. home is Duncan, Arizona... Jake 
played for Coach Jim Tatum at Jack- 
sonville Navy during the war ...a big 
rough line backer, he fares very well 
on the offensive post ... Rowden is 
termed “Cowboy” by his squad for the 
outfits he wears... Jake is also 
married. 


Jchn William Cox, Duke 

As an all-state wingback for Mount 
Airy High School, Billy Cox was an out- 
standing punter and runner, but never 
threw a forward pass until the Shrine 
Bowl All-Star game at the close of 
his final season, when he tossed two 
touchdown passes for the North Caro- 
lina All-Stars against the South Caro- 
lina All-Stars. ... At Duke Univer- 
sity, however, he has developed into 
one of the South’s finest passers... . 
Last season, as a first team All-South- 
ern Conference halfback, Cox set two 
new Duke forward passing records (one 
for a single season and one for an entire 
career) which had been held by Wes 
McAfee of Duke’s 1938-40 teams... 
he also set a new school mark for total 
offense in a single season by running 
and passing for 1,268 yards, topping the 
old mark set by Ace Parker in 1935. 
. . . Cox led Duke in scoring with ten 
touchdowns. Included were touchdown 
runs of 75 yards (on the first play from 
scrimmage against North Carolina), 45 
yards (twice), 43, 34, 30 (twice), 16 and 
10 yards ... he completed 59 of 118 
passes for 779 yards and four touch- 
downs and carried the hall 154 times 
for a net gain of 489 yards... his 
rushing yardage would have been even 
greater had he not been a passer, since 
most all of his yardage lost came while 
attempting to pass . . . his passing con- 
tributed heavily to the defeats of Ten- 
nessee and Georgia Tech... those 
games, along with the North Carolina 
game, represented his finest perform- 





The Ca 


ances. ... Billy is a senior, 21 years 
old, weight 180 lbs., and is 6’2”. 


Kirby Bernich, V.M.I. 

Kirby is 23 years of age, stands six 
feet tall and weighs 175 pounds... 
he is a senior from New Orleans, La., 
where he was a standout athlete at 
Jesuit High School ...a very good 
student at V.M.I, Kirby has been 
among the most popular Keydets in his 
three years of college . . . for the past 
two seasons he has been almost a 60- 
minute man, playing offensively and 
defensively, but because of his defen- 
sive abilities, he may not play while 
the Keydets have the ball . . . a couple 
of V.M.I. sophomores look good at the 
center position, so Bernich may well 
become a line-backing specialist ... 
he is extremely agressive as a line- 
backer and far better than average at 
pass defense. 


Bob Auffarth, Wake Forest 

Bob is a senior, age 21, 5’10” and 
weighs 197 pounds... played four 
years of football at guard and tackle 
at Patterson Park High School in Balti- 
more ... attended same high school 
as Ed Royston, All-Southern guard of 
1947 team. .. . Auffarth captained foot- 
ball team his senior year and was 
named on All-Maryland mythical 
eleven... was also an outstanding 
wrestler in 165 and 176 pound classes 
and was State high school champion 
in 175 pound class .. . saw only limited 
action in 1947 as understudy to Royston 
and Camp.... Alternated with Bill Dye 
last season and played mostly on offense 
. .. hard-hitting blocker and tackler 

. smart and aggressive ... one of 
fastest and most agile linemen on squad 

. stockily built ... wears No. 36, 
same jersey number worn by his fellow 
townsman, Ed Royston . . . plans to go 
into the ministry after graduation. 
Johnny Thomas and Doug MacLachlan, 
University of Richmond 

The Spiders have two excellent lead- 
ers in the persons of their newly elected 
co-captains, quarterback Johnny Thom- 
as and right end Doug MacLachlan. 
... Johnny hails from Hampton and 
will be playing his last year for the 
Spiders this season.... Doug is a 
former star of Montclair High, Mont- 
clair, N. J., and has been playing end 
since coming to Richmond... . Coach 
Dick Esleeck has groomed Thomas for 
the No. 1 quarterback spot this season. 


Thomas couldn’t quite make the single- 
wing last year, but is taking to the 
T like a duck to water. An oddity in 
pigskin circles, a southpaw quarter- 
back, Thomas is at his best when throw- 
ing the ball but he is a dangerous run- 
ner, too.... Jolly Johnny is a cool 
player and calls his plays smartly. ... 
Coach Esleeck has served notice Johnny 
may see a full sixty minutes in many 
games this fall.... 

Tipping the scales at 185, Doug is 
quiet, soft spoken and likes to play 
football . . . miserable when sitting on 
the bench, this two-year letterman will 
be used on both offense and defense this 
fall. .. . Doug is a glue-fingered pass 
receiver and on defense is known for 
his vicious tackling. . .. He’s the team’s 
strongest end on both defense and of- 


fense and may accompany Thomas on. 
many sixty-minute tours of duty this’ 


Nt 


4 


fall. 


Fred Cone, Clemson 4 

Fred is a fullback, weighing 185 Ibs., 
is 5’10”, 24 years old, from Elmore, Ala-» 
bama, where he attended Elmore High 
School . .. Paratrooper veteran... . No 
football experience of any sort before 
entering Clemson, where he is now a 
senior. ... All-State 1948-49, All- 
Southern 1949, All-Time Gator Bowl 
Team 1949 and honorable mention All- 
America 1949. 


Tony Romanowsky, North Carolina 
State College 

Tony plays right end, weighs 193 
pounds... senior this year... 
hometown, Girard, Ohio. 


Irvin (Huck) Holdash 
University of North Carolina 

Irvin Holdash comes from Youngs- 
town, Ohio where his father has been a 
steel mill worker for 44 years. Holdash 
attended a small high school outside of 
Youngstown where he attracted the at- 
tention of Coach Car! Snavely. He en- 
rolled at Chapel Hill in 1947 and be- 
came a member of the varsity (by war- 
time rule) as a freshman. 

Holdash has been a regular since his 
sophomore year. As a junior last year 
he was acclaimed by many _ sports 
writers and was honored on several 
second team All-Americas. Perhaps his 
biggest boost was the selection he re- 
ceived as center on Notre Dame’s All- 
Opponent team. 

(Continued on page 43) 









































(Left to right) 


At Top — Billy Cox, Duke; Fred Cone, 
Clemson; Joe McCutcheon and Don 
Fergusson, Co-Captains, Washington & 
Lee, with Coach George Barclay look- 
ing on. 


Center — Irv Holdash, North Carolina; 


Kirby Bernish, VMI. 


Bottom — Tom Romanowsky, N. C. 
State; Jake Rowden and Ray Krouse, 
Co-Captains, Maryland; Bob Auffarth, 
Wake Forest. 
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Holder of the Philadelphia Athletics’ record for the most 
games won in one season is Jack Combs, Duke University 
baseball coach, who collected 31 wins for the Elephants dur- 
ing the 1910 season. . . . Clarence “Ace” Parker, present 
assistant backfield coach of the Duke University football 
team, holds the school’s record for yards gained rushing in 
a single season, having gained 866 yards in 1935 as a halfback 
for the Blue Devils. . . . Loren D. Young, former Blue Devil 
track and cross-country star, has been named assistant track 
coach at Duke University. . . . Young will assist Head Coach 
Bob Chambers and Assistants H. M. Lewis and Bob Mont- 
fort next spring, working with the sprinters and middle dis- 
tance runners. He is now helping with fall workouts by 
coaching sprinters, hurdlers and fieldmen. . . . Young was a 
member of four Duke track teams from 1946 through 1949 
and served as team captain in 1948. From 1946 through 1948 
he ran with the mile relay team, which won the Southern 
Conference championship. In 1949, he won the conference 
title in the quarter-mile run. He was a middle distance run- 
ner and 220-yard dashman for the Blue Devil track team, and 
also ran cross-country in 1947. 

Three members of the Ole Miss football coaching staff 
are former All-America stars, head coach John Vaught 
(TCU, 1932); line coach Bruiser Kinard (Ole Miss, 1936-37) 
and backfield coach John Cain (Alabama, 1932). ... The 
first football game staged in Mississippi was played at Uni- 
versity, Miss., on November 1], 1893, Ole Miss defeating 
Southwest Baptist University of Jackson, Tenn., now known 
as Union University, 56-0... . One of the first All-Southern 
football stars on the Ole Miss team was Dr. I. C. (Ike) Knox, 
prominent Vicksburg surgeon, who was singled out by 
Grantland Rice, then a Nashville sports writer, after Rice 
had officiated in the Commodore-Rebel game of 1908... . 
Frank M. (Bruiser) Kinard, Ole Miss line coach, achieved 
all-time recognition on the 25-year All-America Board elev- 
en. All America at Ole Miss in 1936-37, Kinard led in votes 
cast for the tackles. He and Alabama’s Don Hutson were 
the only Southeastern conference representatives on the 
team. 

The University of Arizona varsity and freshman football 
squads opened their fall training at historic Fort Huachuca, 
90 miles southeast of Tucson. The mile-high fort once housed 
the U. S. Cavalry, which rode out after the Mexican bandit 
Pancho Villa. 

Holder of Louisiana State’s All-Time Punting record is 
Bill Pitcher, Bengal backfield star in 1924, whose record 
breaking boot against Auburn at Birmingham sailed in the 
ozone for 73 yards and rolled on the ground for 20 more. 

Manager of Georgia’s freshman football team is Jimmy 
Pyle of Augusta, Ga., who last spring established a Georgia 
high school class AA javelin record of 178 feet, 11% inches. 
Pyle also was president of the graduating class at Richmond 
Academy in Augusta... . Five Georgia players are listed in 
the Southeastern Conference official record book under 
“Long Punts.” They follow: 82 yards — Bill Hartman, Geor- 
gia vs. Tulane 1937; 74 yards — Joe Geri, Georgia vs. Florida 
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1947; 73 yards— Don Wells, Georgia vs. Alabama 1944; 72 


yards — Charlie Trippi, Georgia vs. Auburn 1945; 72 yards’ 


— Pat Field. Georgia vs. Duquesne 1949.... 

Football’s lone set of identical twins are fielded by Ole 
Miss with “D” and “J” Salley doing halfback chores for 
the Rebels. They hail from Kingsport, Tenn., are energetic 
juniors with “D” running first-team at left half. Both boys 
are hard-hitting runners, are better than capable with the 
pass. They’re an inch short of six feet, will play at 175 
pounds. .. . John Dottley, All-Southeastern fullback, is the 
fifth Ole Miss back to lead the league in scoring. His pre- 
decessors: Ray Hapes, 1935, 74 points; Parker Hall, 1938, 73; 
Merle Hapes, 1940, 72; Charley Conerly, 1947, 54. Dottley’s 
14 touchdowns for 84 points set two new Ole Miss records. 
. . . Bill Earl Watson, crack Ole Miss guard, is a former 
prep wrestling champion. He grappled for Memphis, Tenn., 
Tech High in 1946-47. Watson, 205-pound junior letterman, 
admits to no pro aspirations. . . . Babe Pearson of Clarks- 
dale, senior Ole Miss tackle, finds time to rate high scholas- 
tically as a law student and to serve as vice-president of 
the student body. He earned his first Reb grid letter as a 
17-year-old frosh in 1947. ... While Ole Miss last season led 
the Southeastern Conference in air travel with a net of 
1335 yards, the 10 opponents faced ganged up for an accumu- 
lation of 1418 yards, based on 201 attempts to 148 for the 
Rebels. 


Bill Strickland, for the past two years sports editor of the 
Fayetteville Observer and former star tackle for the Fay- 
etteville high team, has entered Duke University as a fresh- 
man, but he will employ his talents at the typewriter writing 
about the Duke Blue Devils instead of playing for them... 
he is a student assistant in the Duke Athletic Information 
Office. . . . Duke University’s football line has a touch of 
golf in it, with Golf Coach Ellis “Dumpy” Hagler, serving 
as line coach and Mike Souchak, a top-notch linksman, 
playing end for the Blue Devils. Also respectable golfers 
are Head Coach Wallace Wade, Assistant Coach Ace Parker 
and Backfield Coach Eddie Cameron. 


“Monk” Simons, former athletic director and head football 
coach at Tulane University, is now associated with Holmes 
Department store in New Orleans... . 

Officers of the newly organized Southeastern Conference 
Trainers’ Association are: President, Mickey O’Brian, of 
Tennessee; Vice-President, Dutch Luchsinger, Mississippi 
State; Secretary-Treasurer, Buck Andel, Georgia Tech. .*. 


DALLAS DOODLINGS 


Our recent trip to Dallas was a pleasant one when we 
forget the score of the Georgia-Tech-S. M. U. football game 
. . . gave us the opportunity to renew acquaintances made 
when Georgia Tech played the University of Texas in the 
Cotton Bowl in 1943... . Ray Beall was back at his same 
table in the Variety Club, with a plugged-in telephone at 
his elbow . . . being in the advertising business, Ray keeps 
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his hand on the pulse of the outside world... . Jimmy Stew- 
art, former athletic director at S. M. U., and later Commis- 
sioner of the Southwestern Conference, is now manager of 
the State Fair Association . . . the Cotton Bowl stadium is 
inside his grounds, and is only one phase of his operations 
... the stadium is now all concrete construction, seating 
79,000, with ultra-modern press accommodations. . . . H. N. 
Russell, Jr., star pass receiver for S. M. U., is the son of 
Rusty Russell, S. M. U.’s head coach... . 

Alabama had a record high of 276 high school teams play- 
ing baseball in 1950. Just three years ago only 35 schools 
fielded baseball teams. Most of the credit should go to Cliff 
Harper, the executive secretary of the Alabama State High 
School Athletic Association. Football, however, still ranks 
ahead of baseball in Alabama with 346 schools participating. 
In all, 17,000 youngsters are playing football in the state this 
fall. 





CAPTAIN’S PAGE 


(Continued from page 40) 


Holdash himself thinks that his best game was the 1949 
Duke game when the Tar Heels edged Wallace Wade’s team 
21-20. 

Joe McCutcheon and Don Fergusson, 
Co-Captains, Washington and Lee 

McCutcheon, a 200-pounder from Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, was selected by coaches and sports writers as first 
team center on the Associated Press’ All-State in Virginia 
last year. ... Joe’s forte is two-fold ...he is the best 
blocker on the W & L squad and backs up the line on defense 
in defiance of the popular two-platoon system of substitu- 
tions. For this double duty, Coach George Barclay claims 
that Joe is the best pivot man in the Southern Conference, 
as opposed to the defensive or offensive specialists who do 
not play both phases. . . . He also calls the defensive signals. 

Fergusson, a 205-pound tackle from Richmond, Virginia, 
represents the vanishing element of collegiate football — 
the ex-GI who came back and wasn’t too sophisticated from 
war experiences to give it that “ole college try.” ... Playing 
for three seasons with a lame knee that necessitated a major 
orthopedic operation, Fergusson leads the offensive unit in 
Coach George Barclay’s modified platoon system. A brilliant 
blocker, Fergusson excels in meeting varying situations im- 
posed by defenses that shift from one play to the next... . 
General of the Generals, Fergusson is certainly the most 
inspiring field leader the W & L grid squad has had in many 
years. An all-around campus leader, he is a candidate for 
Phi Beta Kappa this year, majoring in the School of Com- 
merce for a career as an insurance actuary. 





TEXAS ROUND-UP 

(Continued from page 38) 

the school for granted, and runs a story or two each day and 
maybe a picture. While in Austin, for instance, the entire 
sport section was literally saturated with coaching school 
stories and pictures. This is the difference between having 
“company” and having kinfolks come for a visit. 

However, much of Georgia’s increased gate receipts can 
be traced to the fact that the all-star football game is an 
annual affair and has built up a permanent clientele over a 
period of years. Many Atlantans have put that game on their 
“must list” for August. The aid that Georgia Tech and the 
University of Georgia give is also invaluable to the GACA. 

We doubt that these comparisons have enabled our readers 
to draw many conclusions as to which is the better. Some 
like one, and some the other. That’s why we have different 
churches, political parties, etc. However, this writer enjoyed 
both immensely, and wants to thank the Georgia coaches 
for a wonderful time. 
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Many installations prove that modern two-level 
seating with Universal Folding Stands (instead of old 
type built-in seats) opens up thousands of square feet 
.. 60% to 70% . . . of otherwise unusable gym space. 
On the balcony level alone, ample area is provided for 
practice wrestling, boxing, corrective physical education, 
etc. Main floor gains result in one or two extra basket- 
ball cross-courts, plus additional space for physical 
education and specialized training. But that’s not all. 
Total seating capacity can be increased up to 40%... 
yet the costs of Universal Folding Stands are at least 
50% less than built-in seats. It will pay you to investigate 
now. Descriptive literature on two-level seating and 
complete Universal catalog free on request. 


WORKING SCALE BLUEPRINTS 


of two-level seating in large and small gymnasiums 
available without cost; also comprehensive studies 
of gymnasium seating by Harold R. Sleeper, F.A.LA. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET * CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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Eprtor’s Note: Sporting Goods Deal- 
ers, this is your page. Now that you are 
recognized and have the floor, air your 
views on all those problems and have 
been telling us about. Also, send us 
news items concerning your own store 
and its personnel. Mail your contribu- 
tions to SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE, 
115 Walton Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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e Complete Auto 
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e Approved AAA 
| Garage 
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98 Cone Street, N. W., 
107-111 Spring Street, N.W. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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WITH YOUR SPORTING GOODS DEALER 


“Official with America” 
Is Theme of Spalding’s 
New Policy Book 


F It’s Spalding it’s “Official with 
America” is the theme of the new 

and very distinctive Dealer Policy Book 
which has just been published by A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. and is being distrib- 
uted to Dealers. 

“In this, our 1950 report to distribu- 
tors,”’ it states on the first page of the 
book, “we renew our ‘pledge of partner- 
ship’ — fair and friendly trade policies 

. merchandise supremacy .. . con- 
sumer sales support. ... . It is this part- 
nership — yours and ours—that has 
built the industry’s most vital and 
profitable sales asset: the reputation 
among the great majority of American 
sportsmen that, “If it’s Spalding it’s 
Official’.” 

Brief and clear definitions of these 
three points follows: 


“DISTRIBUTION THROUGH DEAL- 
ERS ONLY. No company-owned stores 
in competition. This is the key to 
Spalding’s sound trade policy. In our 
book, you are Spalding — on your own 
home grounds. So you’re entitled to — 
and get — our full protection. With us 
it’s strictly ‘hands off’ unless we can 
lend a hand, under your direction. 

“CONTINUED LEADERSHIP IN 
MERCHANDISE. Here’s one champion 
that never rests on his laurels. The 
pioneer in every major sport, Spalding 
will continue to pioneer improvements 
in equipment so that this year and in 
years to come, the Spalding merchan- 
dise you sell will always stand unchal- 
lenged in its record of performance and 
official adoptions. 

“SUPPORT THAT MAKES YOU 
‘OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS’. Sup- 
plying you with the finest sports equip- 
ment, under the best-known label, does 
not end our service to you. The pay-off 
is converting your merchandise into 
dollars. We complete the sales cycle 
with advertising that creates new cus- 
tomers for you . . . and sales helps that 
identify you as ‘Official Headquarters’ 


for the sports line that’s ‘Official with 
America’.” 

In the succeeding pages, which con- 
tain many clear and interesting photo- 
graphs, Spalding calls attention to their 
approaching 75th Anniversary next 
year, showing pictures of the present 
plant and the original building where 
the company started business in 1876. 
The famous Spalding “firsts” — golf, 
tennis, baseball, football and basket- 
ball — each receives a page on which 
there is some potent “point-of-sale” 
data. , 

Much valuable information to Dealers 
about Spalding’s advertising is set forth 
under the title “National Campaigns — 
that make you Official Headquarters.” 
With advertisements in many national 
magazines, leading newspapers, 202 col- 
lege papers and a number of youth 
magazines, the “Spalding sales mes- 
sages” totalled 175 million. Over 2 mil- 
lion copies of the Spalding Sports Show, 
now in its 7th successive year, printed 
in booklet form, have been distributed. 
Also attention is called to counter and 
window display material; the broad- 
casts of the Davis Cup and the National 
Tennis Matches; and, to Spalding spon- 
sored movies, which are loaned without 
charge, including the “1949 World Se- 
ries,” “Famous Fairways,” “Inside Foot- 
ball” and many others. 

After reiterating Spalding’s  well- 
known 9-point sales policy and quoting 
many Dealers on the great value of 
“Spalding’s Official franchise,” the book 
concludes with the following statement 
about the Spalding trade-mark in rela- 
tion to the Spalding Dealer: 

“This is the trade-mark that’s ‘Offi- 
cial’ with America. For 74 years it has 
been the mark of the pioneer and of 
the modern-day progress in_ sports 
equipment. It is the symbol of an 
organization that has kept faith with 
the Athlete, the Instructor and _ the 
Spectator for three generations. 


“Today, as always, every piece of 
athletic equipment bearing this trade- 


mark is accepted without question in 


America — and throughout the world — 
as the finest. 

“As a Spalding Distributor — this is 
your trade mark, too.” 
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LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 








YOUR SPORTING GOODS DEALER 
IS A SPECIALIST TOO! 


Have a sporting goods problem? 


Then take it to your specialist in sports, your sporting 
goods dealer. 


Others may have the equipment, but only your 
dentist knows what to do about your toothache... 
and although others may sell sporting goods, it is 
only your sporting goods dealer who knows what to 
do about your sports equipment problem. After all, it 
takes knowledge and experience to fix your tooth 

or outfit your team. 


You can be sure of getting the right equipment and 
the finest service when you buy from the sporting 
goods dealer who displays the NSGA emblem— 

he is your specialist in sports. 


NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS ASSN. 


ONE N. LASALLE ST. © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 





HE IS YOUR LOCAL SPECIALIST IN SPORTS 
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The Prep Parade 


LOUISIANA | 


By STANLEY GALLOWAY 
Head Coach, 
Bogalusa High School, 
Bogalusa, La. 


NEw fall fashion, tried before but 

discarded, is being modeled in 
Louisiana. It is the football jamboree, 
and by its football nature alone is des- 
tined to be more than a passing fad. 

A “Who’s Who” glance at the jam- 
boree shows it is a night of football 
with six to eight teams participating in 
a series of games. It is not a tourna- 
ment, merely the pitting of teams 
against each other before the official 
season starts. 

The periods of the jamboree games 
aren’t equal to those of regular-season 
contests. The teams vie in abbreviated 
affairs, giving the fans and coaches a 
quick look at the boys. Gala ceremo- 
nies are sometimes staged between 
games, giving a carnival atmosphere to 
the program. 

Baton Rouge has capitalized on the 
football jamboree. The city has con- 
verted the jamboree into one of the 
most worthy things that can be held in 
the city. It is played for the benefit of 
the Baton Rouge Recreation Depart- 
ment. 

The first annual football jamboree 
was held in Baton Rouge this year, with 
six mighty fine teams participating. 

Destrehan, a Class A eleven and win- 
ners of their state loop championship 
in 1949, impressed the fans and coaches 
in the night-of-fun. -Destrehan is 
coached by capable Van Wilson. 

They were matched against a team 
ranked high in the AA circles through- 
out the state — Baton Rouge High. 
Butch Helveston is mentor of the Bat- 
on Rouge team. 

Also at Baton Rouge was Perry An- 
gle’s Baker outfit, who locked horns 
with “Big Fuzzy” Brown’s good Istrou- 
ma Indians. Eddie Harrelson’s Catholic 
High eleven and a fast-stepping new- 
comer, Central High School, round out 
the list of teams on hand. 

The recreation department of Baton 





STAN GALLOWAY 


Rouge received a tidy sum from the 
show and the people of the wide-awake 
city, as well as the coaches and the 
players who participated, are to be 
congratulated for such a fine effort for 
such a worthy cause. 

Lake Charles held its second annual 
jamboree this Fall and it was even a 
greater success than the one held last 
year. 

On Labor Day, in Bogalusa, four out- 
side teams and the Lumberjacks from 
Bogalusa staged a similar event. Pon- 
chatoula and Varnado, and Slidell and 
Franklinton, opposed each other in the 
Labor Day affair before a huge crowd. 
Bogalusa did a black-white scrimmage 
job among themselves. 

Last year, many fans wanted to see 
the other four teams in the meet be- 
side Bogalusa, but because of schedule 
conflicts with the ’Jacks, they never 
succeeded. However, the jamboree was 
the ideal time to see them all at one 
crack. 

The teams were impressive in the 
short contests and furnished the large 
Labor Day crowd with some top-notch 
football. The games were sandwiched 
between events on the Labor Day pro- 
gram, supplying more emphasis to the 
program and giving the fans an A-1 
treat. 

Howard Barker is coach of the Pon- 
chatoula team and Scrap Fornea head- 


ed the gridders from Varnado. Coach 
McDermott of Slidell and Joe Latham 
of Franklinton were the other leaders 
in the classy exhibition. Bogalusa ex- 
tended its thanks to the out-of-town 
quartet who helped make the show a 
huge success. 

The football jamboree may be a com- 
ing thing. It gives a strong pre-season 
touch to the regular schedule. Also, 
the spreading of the jamboree is indica- 
tive of the public’s love for football in 
Louisiana. As soon as the teams start 
practicing, the fans want action. They 
don’t like the ordinary four to six 
weeks’ wait for the opener. 

Consequently, the short games of the 
jamborees give the coaches a chance 
to try their products against competi- 
tion, can help a worthy cause, and can 
give the fans the early-season treat 
they want. : 

Old heads in sporting circles around 
the state also look to the jamboree as the 
forerunner of large-scale, regulation, 
scheduled football games in pairs — the 
doubleheader of basketball and base- 
ball. Personally, I hope the double- 
headers don’t come. The game is OK 
as it is; one a night is sufficient. 

The jamborees launched the 1950 sea- 
son, and it won’t be long until the cam- 
paign is closed with the bowls. This 
year one bowl got a jump on the rest. 
The Shrine Classic opened the grid sea- 
son with a contest, Sept. 8, in New 
Orleans. 

No more worthy cause could be found 
than the one helped by the Shriners. 
Money derived from the game was used 
for the Shriners’ Crippled Children’s 
Hospital in Shreveport. The Shrine’s 
slogan was the most descriptive of the 
benefit of the game: “Strong legs run 
so weak legs may walk.” 

The Shrine Classic was a_ well- 
planned affair, with Harry Warren of 
New Orleans taking charge of the ar- 
rangements. The classic coincided with 
the Shriners’ convention in the South’s 
largest city, and it brought the red- 
fezzed men from all over Dixie to the 
game. 

New Orleans is also the scene of the 
Toy Bowl and the CYO Classic annual- 
ly. Among the many other high school 
bowl games in Louisiana are the Cy- 
press Bowl at Ponchatoula, the Sugar 
Cane Bowl at Thibodeaux, the Straw- 
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berry Bowl at Hammond, the Cosmo- 
politan Bowl at Alexandria and others. 

Coaches and fans have praised the 
idea of the bowl games, while others 
have denounced them vehemently. I 
join with those who favor them. The 
bowl encounters add importance to the 
teams’ schedules throughout the year, 
leave a goal for good teams eliminated 
from the state championship playoffs. 


Also, the bowl games often provide 
large sums of money for the teams for 
participation, allowing the athletic cof- 
fers to be enriched and the schools’ 
sport programs enlarged. 

A few limits are needed for the bowl 
games, and the Louisiana High School 
Athletic Association has come through. 
One of the rulings fixes a maximum of 
one game participation in bowls. That 
rule is good, I think, because it allows 
more teams to play in the affairs and 
allows more teams to help their ath- 
letic funds. From this spot, the bowls 
look like a definite good, both to the 
communities holding them and to the 
schools participating. 





MISSISSIPPI 
By PURSER HEWITT 


H™ scholastic standards for athletes 
in Mississippi secondary schools 
has been the goal of the state high 
school association in recent years and it 
has been made evident early this sea- 
son that no relaxation is in sight. 

By unanimous vote, the Mississippi 
High School Association’s executive 
committee, augmented by the legisla- 
tive council, supported the new rule 
limiting an athlete to four years’ com- 
petition by the calendar after he enters 
the 9th grade. ° 

Though a number of schools* have 
boys affected, the issue was raised by 
Laurel High, and in behalf of a worthy 
youngster, John Doggett, an orphan. 
All-Big Eight(een) lineman last sea- 
son, Doggett attended a school that had 
no football team when he entered the 
9th grade. He was scholastically in- 
eligible the following year, and has 
played two seasons since. Thus his four 
calendar years expired last spring. 

Laurel and other large city schools 
of the state are members of both the 
MHSA and the Big Eight(een) confer- 
ence, but the latter has four votes on 
the MHSA group which supported the 
new rule without dissent. An informal 
poll of the city-school group indicates 
it likely would favor upholding the rule 
if brought to a vote there. 

Pres. C. L. Milling of Ruleville says 
he is proud the MHSA maintains eli- 
gibility rules equal or superior to neigh- 
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boring states. 





Six of the state’s Junior College elev- 
ens have been hit by federal mobiliza- 
tion of the non-divisional units of the 
Mississippi National Guard. The pres- 
ent adjutant-general of the state is 
Major General W. P. “Pat” Wilson, 
himself a grid coach at Decatur Junior 
College and a National Guardsman 
prior to World War II. 


When the federal calls came, units 
marched away from the squads of all 
these coaches: Paul Davis at Ellisville, 
Bob Sullivan at Scooba, Jack Nix at 
Wesson, Howard Stubbs at Senatobia, 
Hillery Horne at Decatur and J. W. 
Patrick at Goodman. Incidentally, 
Coach Nix is himself a member of the 
31st division, and would be called him- 
self if the division gets a federal sum- 
mons. 





The smashing success of Jackson 
Central High in early games this year 
has revived Big Eight(een) talk of 
“breaking up” the Capital City Tigers. 
Here is a municipal separate school dis- 
trict of well over 100,000 population 
with only one public high school — no 
wonder, some folks are saying, they 
have a strong team. Plans have already 
been made to give the city three high 
schools in the future, but building plans 
must wait on the current expansion of 
elementary facilities for white and 
colored pupils. 





A Memphis scribe recently hailed 
Dwight Hitt of the Auburn backfield 
as another member of the famed Clin- 
ton, Miss., team of brothers — but he 
was in error, as Dwight moved to Mis- 
sissippi from New Orleans. One of the 
Clinton Hitts is refereeing in Delta 
prep circles every week, however. He 
is Bruce Hitt of Greenville, and he was 
the middle man in an officiating mixup 
recently when Delta Teachers played 
Alabama Teachers at Cleveland, Miss. 
On a Delta punt, defensive holding 


_ was called on the Livingston, Ala., 


team, and 15 yards was stepped off. A 
complaint was entered that the penalty 
called for only five yards penalty, and 
so ten yards of backtrack was marched 
off. Delta then said they would take 
the play instead of the penalty, but by 
this time the linesman’s box was moved. 
As a short-cut one official selected a 
spot and the ball was returned to play. 





Mississippians say the reason LSU is 
stronger this year is the presence of half 
a dozen Magnolia State boys on the 
Bengal Tiger squad, headed by Joe 
Reid of Meridian, who is president of 
the entire student body of LSU and 
first string center for the gridsters. . . 
Others are Norman Stevens of Pica- 





SIZE | THREAD COLOR 


There’s a fast color COLORED 
THREAD knit into the toe of the three 
Wigwam Athletic Socks most popular 
with schools — and what a time and 
temper-saving feature! 


After laundering, comfortable Wig- 
wams are ready to be issued in a hurry 
— with all the speed with which you 
tell white from green, and red from 
blue! 


Ask for Nos. 610, 615, and 637. 





Hand Knit Hosiery Co. 4 
Sheboygan, Wis. cx 
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yune, Bill Lansing of Magnolia, Charles 
Cope of Tylertown, Sam Leake of 
Woodville, and Emille Kalil of McComb. 





Southeastern Louisana has Mississip- 
pians at both starting halfback posts, 
Leo Jones and Bill Yeager, both of 
Corinth. ... Clarksdale fans had a 
surprise when CBC of Memphis in- 
vaded there the first game . . . the in- 
vaders didn’t use the offensive huddle 
much, but called plays by shouting in 
the old-fashioned way... . Miss. South- 
ern’s sensational halfback, Bubber Phil- 
lips, is again sidelined against SEC 
teams this season because he played pro 
baseball at Flint, Mich., last summer. 
He was out of the Tennessee game and 
cannot be used against Alabama later 
on. But he shines against all other oppo- 
sition of Coach Thad Vann’s eleven. 


They are telling now the scouting 
secrets of a year ago. Coach Joe Atkin- 
son, now at Lebanon, Tenn., High, a 
Kentucky U. staff aide last year, is 
credited with discovering that Ole Miss 
Quarterback Bobby Jabour used a cer- 
tain foot movement invariably in ad- 
vance of a pass play. That or something 
else certainly played havoc with Ja- 
bour’s passing and he never started a 
game for the Rebels thereafter. 

And then the story is told that a 
former Rebel Assistant Coach, Mike 
Brumbelow, did such a grand scouting 
job for SMU on the Notre Dame eleven, 
that a near-upset resulted. SMU’s 
spread formation has been taken this 
season by Kentucky, which tried to 
hire Brumbelow away from Texas 
Western College. ... Kentucky used 
the Brumbelow spread to help whip 
Mike’s former Rebel team 27-0, the 
second game of this season. 

Incidentally, in the Reb-Kentucky 
game, the SEC’s only sets of twins 
faced each other, Dee and Jay Salley 
for Ole Miss, Harry and Larry Jones 
for the Wildcats. . . . Jones Junior Col- 
lege has had tough luck with assistant 
coaches. ... First Head Coach Paul 
Davis lost Roland Dale, the Ole Miss 
tackle, to the Baltimore Colts pro team, 
and now Bob Fuerst, another ex-Rebel, 
has received a call to military service. 
... Still a third Ole Miss graduate, 
Eulas “Red” Jenkins, assistant coach 
at Picayune High, has been called to 
report at Fort Jackson, S. C. soon... . 
Meridian High lost the veteran, success- 
ful coach and athletic director, Jim 
Baxter, to an Air Force call earlier in 
the year. ... Jackson High’s staff is 
minus Robert “Rabbit” Brown, a cap- 
tain in the Army Reserves, who got his 
call . . . and Greenwood High has sent 
Athletic Director John Wooly off to 
the wars with the Navy. 

David “Boo” Ferriss of Shaw, Miss., 
farmed out from Boston to Birmingham 
this season, will return to the Red Sox 
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for spring training. It was reported he 
would be recalled at the end of the 
Southern League season this year but 
when the Barons got into the playoff, 
the time remaining was so short, he 
came home to Mississippi... . Big 
Eight (een) football circles have two 
good Durwoods this season, with Vicks- 
burg depending on Durwood Graham 
and Greenwood relying on Durwood 
James ... both are fullbacks. ... Two 
fine new baseball stadia are readying 
in the state, at Hattiesburg, where the 
nearly-complete set-up is being used, 
and at Greenwood. . . . The spot worst 
in need of a new ballpark is Jackson, 
where the old Fair Grounds racetrack 
grandstand is still in use for prep, 
Legion and pro baseball. 


RAMBLING WITH 
A REBEL 


By MAYS HUNTER 





penn sports in Mississippi were 
centered around little Eddie Mer- 
rins, mighty mite golfer from Meridian. 
Five feet seven inches tall and weigh- 
ing in at one thirty-five, Eddie copped 
the Miss. Amateur crown and then 
went on to win the National Jaycee 
Championship at Ames, Iowa. There’s 
quite a little human interest yarn in 
Merrin’s victory at Ames. Last year, 
Mississippi was represented at the J. C. 
Tournament out in Texas by five boys. 
On the way home their car crashed near 
Alexandria, La., and one of their num- 
ber was killed, Terry Boykin of Lau- 
rel (who incidentally progressed far- 
ther along in the tournament than the 
other boys). This year the Jaycee Com- 
mittee decided to honor Terry, and 
named their trophy “The Terry Boykin 
Memorial Trophy.” Merrins and Boy- 
kin were the best of friends and the 
Meridian boy’s greatest dream has been 
to win the award named after his best 
friend. After wading through some of 
the toughest competition in the coun- 
try, Eddie Merrins returned to Laurel 
and deposited “The Terry Boykin Tro- 
phy” in the arms of Boykin’s mother. 
Eddie has entered LSU this fall and all 
Miss. fans will closely follow his college 
career in golf. 


King Football 


The Ole Miss Rebels look to be much 
improved over last year’s rather cold 
and occasionally warm squad. JOHNNY 
VAUGHT — Has thrown the two pla- 
toon system out the window — Has 
come up with a backfield of pass de- 
fenders who can tell a forward pass 
from a flying saucer — Has in the magic 
palm of his hand Teddy Millette and 
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Scrappy Hart, two of the best broken 
field travelers in the country, notwith- 
standing the Russian delegation at the 
UN — Has a couple of Giants named 
“Dynamite” Garragut and Rex Reed 
Boggan who’d make Jack and his Bean- 
stalk tremble with fear — Has a Field 
General in the person of Rocky Byrd 
that will rival the grey matter of a 
Jeb Stuart — Has the best running back 
in the land since the days of Jarrin’ 
John Kimbrough in “Cannonball” John 
Dottley who compares rather faverably 
with the Wabash version of the same 
name. 
* * * 

Slick Morton down at State College is 
pleased no end over the 1950 edition of 
his Maroon Bulldogs. Starkville is over- 
crowded with transfers and sophomore 
stars who, according to rabid State fans, 
are the equal in quality of the Ist 
Marine Division. “Mitey Mouse” Frank 
Branch, one hundred and thirty-five 
pound quarterback from Pascagoula is 
the big gun in the State attack. Trans- 
fer Ed Lechler from Wharton J. C. out 
in Texas is an able replacement for 
Branch as is Sophomore Gil Verderber 
from up in Yankeeland. But from here 
it looks like State’s pride and joy will 
by the bulletheaded Bill Stewart from 
McComb by way of Miss. Southern and 
VMI. Stewart has done a little travel- 
ing around during his short football 
career but it looks as if he has at last 
found a home at State College. Joe 
Fortunato who hails from Mingo Junc- 
tion, Ohio, is a 220 pound fullback that 
can crack any team’s line wide open. 
Norman Duplain, from Biloxi, is proba- 
bly the fastest halfback in the country, 
clicking the century off at a consistent 
9.8 pace. 

* * * 

Down in the Junior College circuit 
the threatening roar of a lion seems to 
be drowning out all other noises for the 
first time in centuries. After being a 
doormat for the J. C. Conference since 
its origination, the East Miss. boys from 
Scooba are marching through all oppo- 
sition at this writing. Opening up with 
the No. One J. C. team in the country 
last year — Little Rock— Coach Bob 
Sullivan’s Lions stomped them 34-14. 
Since that time they have issued warn- 
ing to the other outfits over the coun- 
try that they will be very hard to han- 
dle. One thing is already certain — 
their star halfback, Jack Cade, can just 
about pick his senior college next fall 
and write his own ticket. It’s been a 
long time since we’ve seen a better ball 
carrier and he can do an excellent job 
of punting and passing in addition to 
his prowess as a runner. In his first 
five trips with the ball against North- 
east J. C., he returned a punt thirty-five 
yards—grabbed another kick five yards 
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deep in his own end zone and sped all 
the way to pay dirt — received an aerial 
and weaved his way goalward with 
another dazzling display of speed and 
finesse for 45 yards and another score — 
crossed the double stripe for the third 
time with a 60 yard off-tackle slant and 
ended this phenomenal footwork with a 
puny little 20 yard canter. This all adds 
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ATHLETIC TIMERS 


AVAILABLE NOW 
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POST SIGN LO: 





ESTABLISHED Sate 
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KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


e@ Electric Clock operated from the field 


e@ Telephone system from_ sidelines to 
operator in booth operating electrical 
figures of SCOR UARTER, DOWN 
and YARDS-TO-GO 

e@ Neon footballs indicating team in pos- 
session of ball 


BRING YOUR STADIUM UP TO DATE 
WITH ONE OF THESE MODERN TIMERS 





Write for particulars and prices. 
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up to around 260 yards if my arithmetic 
is correct. _ 
* * * 


In the high school ranks the whole 
football situation boils down to one 
simple fact— beat Jackson’s Central 
High and you can walk off with the 
state championship honors. Coach Doss 
Fulton has got another excellent team 
down in the Capitol City and they are 
odds on favorites in the Big Eight race 
and Class AA honors. Fulton moaned 
most of the summer over the loss of 
most of his eleven of last fall but led 
by the shifty Tommy Lee, the Tigers 
seem to again be in the spotlight. 
Greenville, Greenwood, and Brook- 
haven will probably be Central’s great- 
est rivals. 


In the strong Choctaw Conference 
it looks like Coach Dale Davidson’s 
Acherman Indians are the team to beat. 
The Louisville Wildcats are breathing 
down their necks, however, and both 
teams breathe a sigh of relief over the 
disbarment of Kosciusko. DeKalb, the 
newest member of the Conference, has 
also proved to be the surprise team of 
the year. The Kemper County boys 
knocked off York, Alabama, for the 
out of staters first loss in two years. 
The best backs in the loop seem to be 
big Gyp Garner of Acherman, Allen 
Muirhead, Canton, Billy Fulton, Louis- 
ville, and Bobby Childress, DeKalb. 

University High of Oxford has their 
first powerhouse in the Little Ten in 
years, but this fall they certainly make 
up for lost time. Led by the veteran 
fullback, Billy Butler, and superb half- 
back Bobby Holcomb, the Colonels are 
cutting a wide swath in north Miss. 
circles. The Amory Panthers are also 
on the warpath after upsetting Tupelo 
in their second game. 
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Extra STRENGTH! 
BUILT IN 


~ CO 
ALL PLATE GLASS Banks 

















Built to resist breakage 
in roughest play 


Oo Fabricated from transparent, heat- 
strengthened Tuf-flex polished plate glass— 
3 to 5 times as strong as ordinary plate. 


6 ] Glass gripped firmly on all sides by 
wide, rigid angle iron frame. No beveling— 
glass has square edges to prevent breakage. 


o Extra-large steel face plate, 10” x 
9%” x 4” thick, attached to bank by three 
widely spaced bolts to provide maximum 
strength. Only three holes through the glass. 
Basket mounts securely on four lugs which 
are correctly spaced to accommodate official 
basket (No. 960) manufactured by Schutt 
Mfg. Co., Litchfield, Ill. 


oO Two steel mounting flanges on each 
side. Bank is designed for any type suspen- 
sion. Also available with flanges and loop 
for post-type installation. 


Conform with new N.B.C. Rule 


Nurre All Plate Glass Banks are 
designed to conform with the “all- 
glass” ruling of the National Bas- 
ketball Committee for new instal- 
lations. 

Coaches, players, spectators—all 
praise the permanence and per- 
formance of these Nurre Banks. 
Note, in the features above, how 
extra strength is built in! 

Be sure of the best when you 
buy new banks. Specify Nurre— 
the national favorite for over 25 
years. 


FREE! Illustrated bulletin, contain- 
ing complete details.Send for yours! 


THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC. 


Bloomington, Indiana 
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BASKETBALL 


(Continued from page 18) 

away, we shoot and every player knows 
this; therefore, our timing for the re- 
bound is improved considerably. We 
like to think that we will not pass to a 
man unless he is moving toward the 
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basket; never away from it when he 
feints for a break. To offset a tie-up, 
we keep all men moving with one man 
behind the ball, wherever it is. We like 
to move the ball and work hard on our 
timing and force of the pass. 

We like a strict man-to-man defense 
with our man keeping his eyes on his 
man at all times. This way each player 
has his own responsibility and takes a 
great interest in it. If the opponent 
shoots, the man guarding him tells the 
others that the ball is gone and we first 
screen our man and then play the ball. 
There have been practice sessions that 
were all off. When this occurred, we ran 
them in for a thinking period and found 
that they were ready for the next day. 
Ball possession is our big point and we 
work on it against all types of defenses. 

We respect the zone defense, but are 
not afraid of it, as we believe that by 
moving the ball to moving men in and 
around the vulnerable spots, we can get 
it where we want it. We work on the 
fast break idea against teams of slow 
play, and a semi-fast game against fast 
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BAYLOR SCHOOL CAMP 


Near Signal Mountain 


Boys 8-14. Staff of schoolmasters. Use of 
school dorms, dining room. Modern con- 
veniences. Full sports program. Crafts. 
Riding, boating, swimming. Overnight 
mountain, river trips in historic Tennessee. 
Booklet. Baylor School, Cherokee Road, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 





BAXTER SEMINARY 


Boys and girls learn useful trades with 
college, academic, preparatory or terminal 
courses. Character training — individual 
attention. A-1 scholastic rating. Low ex- 
pense. Write for booklet and folder ‘“Edu- 
cation for a Purpose.” H. L. Upperman, 
President. Baxter, Tenn. 








FRITZ ORR CLUB-CAMP 
For Boys and Girls 8-14 years of age 

Featuring Swimming, Horseback Riding, 
Craft, Tennis, Riflery, Canoeing, Archery, 
Nature Study, Pioneering, Boxing, Wrest- 
ling, Tumbling, Music, Badminton, Danc- 
ing, Dramatics, Photography, Journalism, 
Trips. 

For complete information write: 

FRITZ ORR 
3245 Nancy Creek Road, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


CHIMNEY ROCK CAMP FOR BOYS 
In Blue Ridge Mountains 


Superior leadership . . . Excellent Facili- 
ties ... Water sports, golf, tennis, football, 
baseball and archery. For information 
write: Robt. B. Suggs, Jr., Belmont, N. C., 
or Selby Buck, 2567 Vineville, Macon, Ga. 








CAROLYN GREEN 


(Continued from Page 36) 


championship for four years. Although 
showing no definite marks of champion- 
ship in the early stages of the game, she 
became more and more devoted to 
hours of training until observers fore- 
saw the day when she would become 
the star and sparkplug of the Fort 
Lauderdale High School team. 


After the high school season had 
closed, the swimmers competed under 
the auspices of the Fort Lauderdale 
Swimming Association and went on to 


win the junior and senior Florida asso- 
ciation championship, the Southern 
Peach championship, and the South- 
eastern Senior Women’s championship, 
with Miss Green showing the way in 
the point column in all the meets. 

A Pennsylvanian by birth, she hopes 
to finish out her high school career at 
Fort Lauderdale and aspires to a career 
in physical education and_ athletic 
coaching. Prime desire in her senior 
year is a trip to Helsinki as a member 
of the 1952 Olympic team. Her coach, 
Tom Lamar, has high hopes in his 
young star and figures she has a good 
chance in making the Olympic squad. 
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teams. We try to get the other team to 
play our game rather than follow them 
into their game. We have set patterns 
but we try to practice them against 
the opponents’ position rather than a 
number. Last year I do not remember 
of a time that the boys called a single 
pattern, but when opponents took their 
defense that automatically started the 
pattern. We worked at least seven pat- 
terns in every game without calling 
a one. However, we had an unusually 


court-wise team and you can do a lot | 


with that. 

There isn’t space to go into the points 
that we use against different teams, but 
they would be the same that everyone 
uses. Whether to overload the zone or 
not depends on the type of zone. We 
like to stay wide and use the base line. 
Whether to fast break or not depends 
on the material at hand. We like the 
fast break but if it is not usable with 
the material, we have another method 
to try. We believe firmly that the boy 
is the all important key to success and 
it is our job to get the best from him. 

Let me say in conclusion that I learn 
every year from coaches whom we play. 
I know that they are better qualified 
than I, and never hesitate to use their 
good points. All the books on offense 
and defense will never take the place 
of building in the boy the confience 
that will bring out the full amount of 
his ability in both thought and deed. 
If the coach loves the game, loves the 
boys, and builds that understanding be- 
tween them, then this game of basket- 
ball will continue to grow. We’d rather 
win the boys to good work and under- 
standing than win all the games. The 
wins will come as this interest increases. 





COACH’S OBLIGATION 
(Continued from page 24) 


that is where trouble begins. They are 

putting winning above all else. 

Coaches should not do the following: 
. Use profanity before their players at 

any time. The use of profanity indi- 
cates the lack of ability of clean ex- 
pression and hinders the develop- 
ment in the proper use of the English 
language. 

2. Use unsportsmanlike remarks about 
opponents before or after a game. 

. Blame defeat to officials or to unfair 
means used by opposing coach. 

4. Permit players to remain in game 
when they are penalized ail un- 
sportsmanlike conduct. 

. Permit injured players to remain in 
games so that they may win at all 
costs. 

Coaches, who for the sake of victory 
fail to be leaders and teachers of young 
men, should either quit the profession 
or change their methods. 

Many young coaches are willing to 
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overtax the strength of their players in 
order that fame may come to them. 
They lose sight of the fact that football 
is a great game, and the object of it is 
to develop morale, muscle and health 
in general. An occasional defeat will 
do more to teach a player to be a good 
loser and to learn how to face the 
problems of life than a series of vic- 
tories. 

A coach’s temperament is shown in 
the attitude of his players. A crying 
coach turns out a crying team. There 
is nothing that will kill a coach faster 
than loss of confidence in him by his 
players when they feel he does not 
know the real meaning of good sports- 
manship. 

There is no need for a coach to use 
abusive language to his players. The 
American boy today has too much pride 
and self-respect to play enthusiastically 
under a coach who uses unnecessary 
profanity to him on all occasions. Dur- 
ing a hard game, if the breaks are 
against the team coached by such a 
man, they will usually give up without 
much of a struggle, since they have no 
ideals on which to stand. 

It has been said that “a clean mind 
and a sound body is the first essential 
of a good athlete.” And that “if courage 
goes — all goes.” 

I believe that is true and that you 
must build your teams on that basis. 
That is why I say you must be a leader 
and a teacher of good mental and physi- 
cal habits and ground your boys in high 
ideals so that they will have the cour- 
age, the loyalty and the will to fight to 
the end regardless of the breaks against 
them. 

“It is better to build boys than to 
mend men.” 

Let’s all check and see what we are 
doing and see if we can’t do better and 
send out young men with good charac- 
ter, a strong will to do what is right at 
all times, so that when they face. life’s 
problems they can say, “What my coach 
taught me will help me solve this prob- 
lem and win my fight.” 





LOCKER BASKETS 


Woven and welded 
checking baskets. 


UNIFORM HANGERS 


Space saving uniform 
hangers. 








Made from heavy gage, 
doubly welded steel wire. 
Available in sizes to meet 
your locker room needs. 
Write for descriptive lit- 
erature. : 


AMERICAN 


WIRE FORM CO., INC. 


248-256 Grant Ave. 
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When you see a boy or some boys who 
have played for you make a name for 
themselves in the world, you may rest 
assured that you have done your job 
well and lived up to your moral obliga- 
tions, regardless of the number of 
games you won or lost. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


are on the staff of the Industrial and 
Business Training Bureau. They con- 
duct on-the-job courses all over the 
state, the U. S. and in Canada for oil 
workers. Other types of industrial and 
business training sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Texas are courses for grocery 
checkers, retail clerks, painter appren- 
tices and filling station attendants. 

In keeping with its tradition of ser- 
vice, the University of Texas during 
World War II trained several thousand 
young men for the United States Navy 
and now has Army, Air Force and 
Navy ROTC programs. 

Distinguished University of Texas 
ex-students include the late T. Watt 
Gregory, U. S. Attorney General in 
President Wilson’s cabinet; the late Al- 
bert Sidney Burleson, U. S. Postmaster 
General in Wilson’s cabinet; the late 
Will Hogg, son of former Governor 
James P. Hogg and one of the state’s 
greatest philanthropists and benefactor 
of the University; and the late Morris 
Sheppard, longtime U. S. Senator from 
Texas. 

Other outstanding Texas Exes are 
Tom Connally, veteran U. S. Senator; 
Sam Rayburn, speaker of the U. S. 
House of Representatives; T. V. Smith, 
Syracuse University professor and for- 
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mer U. S. Representative; the late Col. 
John W. Thomason, Jr., USMC, author 
and artist; and Tom Clark, former U. S. 
Attorney General and now associate 
justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The Main Building, completed in 
1937, stands on the site of the Univer- 
sity’s original building. The 27-story 
tower is a landmark and symbol; its 
orange and white lighting system sig- 
nals to Texas students results of athletic 
events; its chimes strike the quarter- 
hour and play tunes on special oc- 
casions. 

Main Building houses the Lamar Li- 
brary, a total of more than 900,000 
books, periodicals, newspapers and 
pamphlets; administration offices, class- 
rooms; the Rare Books Collection and 
the Latin-American Collection. 


Post-war enrollment trends show a 
steady increase of graduate students 
working for Master’s and Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees in all departments, 
Colleges and Schools. 

Master and doctoral degrees awarded 
at last June 3 commencement totaled 
244. 


The College of Education is headed 
by Dean L. D. Haskew, prominent in 
U. S. education activities. Besides the 
many University of Texas students 
training to be teachers, the College of 
Education holds special summer ses- 
sion courses for Texas teachers and 
school administrators. 

Radio and television training, drama, 
art and music courses are part of the 
College of Fine Arts. The University’s 
Radio House has technical equipment 
unsurpassed in the U. S. B, Iden Payne, 
former Stratford-on-Avon play direc- 
tor, and producer of more Shakespear- 
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ean dramas than any living person, is 
on the drama department faculty. 

The Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene, a privately-endowed Univer- 
sity of Texas agency, has for 10 years 
been aiding Texas organizations, com- 
munities and individuals. Miss Ima 
Hogg of Houston is Foundation adviser 
for the program established by the will 
of her brother, the late Will C. Hogg. 

The Graduate School of Social Work 
is the most recent new specialized 
training program at the University. 
Social workers and those entering the 
field are able to get training for the 
first time without going out of the state. 

The Library School was organized 
to help meet the nation’s demand of 
qualified librarians for schools, indus- 
try and the professions. 

The Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center, named to honor Distinguished 
Professor Barker, was formally opened 
last spring. It contains the nation’s 
most extensive Texana collection, in- 
cluding books, archives and paintings. 
The University’s Old Library Building, 
considered by many the most beautiful 
structure on the campus, was refur- 
nished to house the vast collection of 
Texas material. 

A $27,500,000 program of permanent 
improvement — new buildings, equip- 
ment, utilities and renovation — is un- 
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der way at Austin, Galveston and Hous- 
ton units of the University of Texas. 
These improvements, some under 
construction, others nearing the con- 
tract-letting stage and still others on 
the drawing board, will give the Uni- 
versity vastly improved facilities for 
teaching, research and public service. 


Under construction or projected at 
the Main Campus in Austin are $16,- 
667,000 of improvements. None of the 
State General Revenue Fund, which is 
derived from taxes, is involved in this 
program. 

At Galveston a $3,100,000 program 
is moving forward. 

The M. D. Andérson Hospital for 
Cancer Research and the School of 
Dentistry, both in Houston have plans 
for new buildings to cost about $7,753,- 
000. 

On June 3 the new Student Health 
Center was dedicated at the Main Cam- 
pus in Austin. The four-story, air-con- 
ditioned building has 84 beds for stu- 
dent patients, doctors’ offices, consulta- 
tion rooms and an out-patient clinic. 

Other buildings under construction 
on the Main University campus are: an 
experimental science building, three 
classroom buildings, a pharmacy build- 
ing, journalism building and service 
building. 

One of the many University of Texas 
research units is the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Geology. Visiting geologists, stu- 
dents and oil company representatives 
have access to the more than 2,000,000 
well core samples at the University’s 
Off-Campus Research Center. These 
samples represent more than 10,000 
miles of geological sections from more 
than 25,000 wells. 

Many national publications are edited 
on the University campus by faculty 
members. Among these are: American 
Journal of Psychology by Distinguished 
Professor Karl Dallenbach; The Com- 
pass, earth scientists’ quarterly, by 
Geology Professor Fred Bullard; Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges’ Re- 
search Bulletin by Dr. C. C. Colvert; 
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and the Junior College Journal, by 
Dr. James Reynolds. 

Statewide publications issuing from 
the University campus include: Texas 
String News, a music journal, The 
Junior Historian, Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, El Paisano (Texas 
Folklore Society), Texas School Board 
Newsletter, and Studies in English. 

Five of the state’s six National Acad- 
emy of Sciences members are Univer- 
sity of Texas professors. Members of 
this top scientific association are: Dr. 
Roger J. Williams, chemist; University 
President T. S. Painter, zoologist; Dr. 
J. T. Patterson, zoologist; Dr. Robert 
Lee Moore, pure mathematics; and Dr. 
Harry S. Vandiver, applied mathemat- 
ics. The sixth member in Texas is Rice 
Institute President W. V. Houston. 

The University of Texas Press since 
1922 has published mainly catalogs, 
pamphlets and scholarly periodicals. 
Beginning July 1, it began a broad, new 
program of book publishing. Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press Director 
Frank Wardlaw was appointed to head 
the new Texas program. 

Almost a quarter-million dollars in 
grants and appropriations, including a 
$56,000 Carnegie Corporation grant, 
have been awarded the University’s In- 
stitute of Latin-American Studies since 
its founding in 1940. 

More courses of Latin-American con- 
tent than in any other U. S. University 
and the nation’s largest library of its 
kind are among the Institute’s achieve- 
ments. Institute Director Charles Hack- 
ett reports that nearly five per cent of 
the U. S. total students of Latin-Ameri- 
can topics are at the University of 
Texas. 

One of the Southwest’s few geogra- 
phy departments was established at the 
University in 1949 to widen the Insti- 
tute’s program. 

The importance of scientific experi- 
mentation in the University’s total pro- 
gram can be seen in the fact that 21 of 
the school’s 26 research units work in 
that field. 
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A large concentration of scientific re- 
search is at the 393-acre off-campus 
center, nine miles northwest of Austin. 
Acquired by the University from the 
federal government in December, 1949, 
the center is destined to become the 
largest facility of its kind in the South- 
west. 

Located there now are research lab- 
oratories for: electrical engineering, 
military physics, engineering mechan- 
ics, materials engineering, supersonic 
speed studies, vertebrate paleontology, 
spectroscopy, mineral technology and 
structures studies; also the 25,000-set 
oil-well sample library and an oil-well 
sample library and an oil-well core de- 
pository. 

Scheduled to be built there in the 
near future are research laboratories 
for nuclear physics (including a four- 
million-volt atom smasher), engine 
testing, industrial chemistry, sanitary 
engineering and pharmacy. 

When that construction program is 
completed, the center will have 16 sep- 
arate research units. It will be impos- 
sible to evaluate in dollars and cents 
the physical worth of the center until 
the building is finished. Estimates of 
its worth as it exists today average $9 
million-plus. 

Among the more important laborato- 
ries located on the Main University 
campus are: a plant research institute 
where basic studies of Southwestern 
plans, particularly grasses, are carried 
out; food bacteriology laboratory; bio- 
chemical institute; optical research lab- 
oratory, the largest of its kind in the 
world; cotton merchandising research 
and basic cotton studies laboratories; 
brucellosis research laboratory; indus- 
trial chemistry bureau; ceramics re- 
search laboratory and an important de- 
fense research laboratory. 

Aside from such organized units are 
uncounted research projects by Univer- 
sity staff members, carried out in cor- 
ners of student laboratories or other 
heretofore-unused campus nooks and 
crannies. 

From University laboratories in the 
past 12 months have come improve- 
ments in cotton classing, radar, airline 
visibility instruments, television, food 
canning, reflection optics, alcoholism 
treatment, biochemistry research and 
pernicious anemia treatment. 

Add to that the training and experi- 
ence gained by students assisting in 
such work and you have a partial pic- 
ture of what University of Texas scien- 
tific research means to the Southwest 
and to mankind. 

From its far-reaching Extension Di- 
vision and scientific research, to aca- 
demic instruction, the University. of 
Texas serves the people of the state 
and nation, as well as its thousands of 
students. 
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Famous FRENCH CUISINE 


, RUTH & GEORGES 
11 A.M. ‘Til Midnight 


For Reservations 


all 
AT. 4409 






1026 PEACHTREE ST. 
Between 10th and 11th 
ATLANTA, GA. 


GATEWAY 
| SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Dallas, Texas 


* 
SPALDING 


3 MacGREGOR- 
3 GOLDSMITH 


NOKONA 

DODGE 

NOBLE 
® 


Consult Us First 
, Special School Prices 


1300 MAIN 
RIVERSIDE 4229 
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Dine in) 
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Ship Ahoy 
95 Luckie St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Herren’s Restaurant 
84 Luckie St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Camellia Garden 
1851 Peachtree Rd., N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Rhodes Restaurant 
1 N. Rhodes Center, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Remond’s French Cafe 
1026 Peachtree St. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





| Davis Bros. Restaurant 
104 Luckie, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





IN TEXAS 


Tai Shan Restaurant 
San Antonio, Texas 
South’s Finest Chinese 
and American Food 





in other states in Dixie. 





It is our purpose to list in this directory only those places preferred by 
sportsmen throughout the South — those most highly recommended by dis- 
criminating clientele. In forthcoming issues, look for recommended places 
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SOUTHERN COACH & ATHLETE 
115 Walton St., N.W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 


This must be received not later than the first day of 
the month to assure the subscriber of receiving the 
current issue. Our revised mailing list goes to the 
mailer on the 1st day of each month and any received 
after that time will be set up for the foliowing month. 
The Post Office will not forward copies unless you pro- 
vide extra postage. Duplicate copies or any back issues 
that are available will be mailed from our office at the 
single copy charge of 25¢ each. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
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Of Southern Coach and Athlete, published 
monthly, except July and August, at Decatur, 
Georgia for October, 1950. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Dwight Keith, 115 Wal- 
ton Street, Atlanta, Ga. Editor, Dwight Keith, 
115 Walton Street, Atlanta, Ga. Managing edi- 
tor, Dwight Keith, 115 Walton Street, Atlanta, 
Ga. Business manager, Dwight Keith, 115 Wal- 
ton Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. The owner is: If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a partnership or other 
unincorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must 
be given.) Dwight Keith, 115 Walton Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting; also the statements in the 
two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date above was: (This information is required 
from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and tri- 
weekly newspapers only.) 


DWIGHT KEITH 
Editor, Publisher, Business 
Manager and Owner. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd 
day of October, 1950. 
M. V. GISI 
Notary Public, Fulton County, 


Georgia. (My Commission ex- _ 


pires Sept. 25, 1951.) 
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Proper fit, protection and superior work- 
manship in quality shoes is essential to 
footwork that scores! 


RIDDELL Basketball Shoes, the finest made, 
feature a strong supple leather upper and 
sure grip molded sole. They are designed 
to increase player effectiveness because 
RIDDELL Basketball Shoes are scientifically 
built to conform to the natural shape of the 
foot and provide adequate support to met- 
atarsal areas against rough pounding. 





The ONLY 
Basketball shoes 
with genuine 
Goodyear Welt 
construction 

to insure 

longer wear! 


Yes, coaches and athletes everywhere who 
insist upon the best, demand and depend 
on RIDDELL — a name synonymous with 
quality for over a quarter of a century. 


as 
» JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


yan 
a 1259 N. WOOD ST. * CHICAGO 22 
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New York Public 
Fifth Avenue & aan ary 
New York 18, N.Y, 4 





AUTO CAVALCADE 


Within a week or two, the IVORY plete the reconditioning work which they 
SYSTEM will have an Auto Fleet of 32 cars _ picked up for expert servicing. 
ready to start out on the road . . . manned All football equipment has been shipped 
by well-trained athletic equipment recon- out on time to meet the fall schedules. . 
ditioning salesmen. and now our folks are ready to give 
All summer long, our salesmen have QUICK SERVICE during the starting foot- 


been working in our shops helping to com- ball season. 


The Ivory System is in a Class by Itself! 
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RECONDITIONERS OF 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
PEABObDy, MASSACHUSETTS 








